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In answering inquiries as to the credit standing of customers it 


will never hurt and often will help you if you mention the benefits of 
membership in the National Association of Credit Men. There is no 
advertising quite so good for the Association. Besides, an Association 
of nearly fourteen thousand of the leading business houses of the 


NEW MEMBERS REPORTED DURING MARCH. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison-Paxon-Stokes Company—D. B. 
Kendrick. 

Willingham-Tift Lumber Co.—W. B. 
Willingham. 

Baltimore, Md. 

American Clothing Mfg. Co.—Robert F. 
Skutch. 

Amrath, J. W. 

Baltimore Electrical Supply Co.—Frank 
Kernan. 

Crescent Candy Co.—J. E. Smith. 

Hax, G. A., & Co.—Thos. B. Whiting. 

Lohmeyer, Wm. E., & Co—Thos. S. 
Fink. 

Maryland Biscuit Co—F. E. Stevenson. 

Morris R. Milton Co., The—R. Milton 
Morris. 

O'Neill & Co.—Geo. T. Hill. 

Payne, E. Scott Co.—A. C. Dietrich. 

Schwab, Henry C. 


Boise, idaho. 
Continental Oil Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Aiden, George A., & Co—J. Frank 
Dunbar. 
Bates, A. J., Co—Robert M. Sartain. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co—Marvin E. 
Stow, Mgr. S 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co.—J. N. Parker, 
Treas. 

Colonial Can Co.—Charles H. Camp- 
bell, Pres. 

Griffith-Stillings Press—J. E. Griffith, 
Treas. 

Harmon, Wastcoat, Dahl Co.—Roy W. 
Wastcoat. 

Leavens, William, Co.—F. L. Mason. 

Lincoln Trust Co—Francis H. Bur- 
rage. 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., 
Ltd.—J. R. Hanmer, Gen. Agt. 
Lunkenheimer Company, The—W. W. 
Beal, Mgr. 

Pushee, J. C., & Sons—George D. 
Pushee. 

Shawmut Tire Co.—C. C. Marston. 

Smith, H. B., Company—A. P. Levis. 

Standard Tire & Rubber Co—James S. 
Waddell, Treas. 

Sullivan, Edward E., & Co. 

Tower, A. J., Co—Edward W. Swan. 


United States is worth talking about in season and out of it. 
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Ward, Drouet & Foster, Inc—Almon 
loster, Treas. 
Wing, Mitchell, Co.—Mitchell Wing. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cutler Desk Co.—C. V. Merlau. 
Butte, Mont. 


Montana Provision Co., The—J. E 
Gamble. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Baker Paper Co—Ward E. Baker, 
Mgr. 
Clark-McDanel Co—J. W. McDanel 
Pres. 


Chicago, Hl. 


Acme Cracker Co.—J. E. Mullen. 

Adams & Elting Co.—J. E. Gale. 

American Lady Corset Co—F. J. Ben- 
they. 

Baker, James R., & Co.—Jas. R. Baker. 

Biffar, Fred, & Co. 

Birkenstein, S., & Sons—Albert Birk- 
enstein. 

Borgwardt & Ernst Co—John C. 
Borgwardt. 

Bowser, S. F., & Co., Inc.—A. T. Stata. 

Braithwaite, C. W., Co—C. W. Braith- 
waite. 

Celestino, Vega & Co.—F. E. Martin. 

Chicago Consolidated Brewing & Mltg. 
Co.—R. Jones Evans. 

Churchill, S. R., & Co—R. S. Kirch- 
berger. 

Darby Candy Co., The—Leonard Hecht. 

Eureka Coal & Dock Co.—Chas. E. 
Hostler. 

Fargo Keith & Co.—Rex L. Jones. 

Farquhar & Albrecht Co.—Gustave A. 
Albrecht. 

Friedley-Voshardt Co—Wm. T. Ket- 
tering. 

Ganschow, Wm., Co.—Wm. Ganschow. 

German American Bank—J. D. Karpin- 
sky. 

Grommes & Elson—John B. Grommes. 

Hixson, H. H., & Co—J. A. Cavan- 
augh. 

Horn Bros. Mfg. Co—W. F. Horn. 

Importers & Manufacturers Co—H. T 
Berglund. 

Inlander, S., & Co—A. Steindler. 

Jones, Arthur G. 
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Kirchheimer Bros. 
Kirchheimer. 
Marks, H. M., & Co—W. F. Burns. 
Massey, C. F., Co—C. F. Massey. 
Mechanical Rubber Co., The—J. F. 


Waters. 

Newman, I., & Sons—Theo. M. Mc- 
Clellance. 

Olsen, O. C. S., Co—Martin Olsen. 

Peck-Williamson Co., The—C. D. Max- 
son. 

Peerless Light Co.—Abraham Hersko- 
vitz. 

Rose, A. B., & Co.—E. F. Kirchberger. 

Sahlin Co., The—M. Sahlin. 

Selig Polyscope Co., The—W. N. Selig. 

Sethness Co.—C. H. Sethness. 

Spiegel’s House Furnishing Co.—Wm. 
A. Harris. 

Spivek, Herman, & Co. — Herman 
pivek. 

Standard Asphalt & Rubber Co.—Ed. 
C. Ennis. 

Strouse, Adler & Co—E. Wilson Brown. 

Tratis-Continental Freight Co—F. L. 
Bateman. 

Wander, Alfred K., Hat Co—F. L. 
Stavert. 

Wolff, M., & Sons—Oscar Wolff, Pres. 

Wolfson, Adelman & Co—Sam Adel- 
man. 


Co. — Sigmund 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Avery-Loeb Electric, The—C. W. Ham- 
mond. 

B. & O. Coal Company, The—F. A. 
Prendergast. 

Billiow-Lupfer Co., The—N. K. Billow. 

Federal Glass Co.—W. C. Bracken. 

Fenton-Bard Shoe Co., The—H. C. 


Bard. 

Flint-Walling Mfg. Co. The—A. B. 
Strohn. 

Hisylvania Coal Co., The—E. B. Gra- 
ham. 

Hocking Fuel Co., The—C. Cohenour. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The—H. G. Supp, Jr. 

Maynard Coal Company, The—S. W. 
Gilliland. 

Morehouse Mfg. Company, The—F. C. 


yler. 
Simons, A., & Son—J. F. Russell. 


Dallas, Texas. 
Williams. Edward B., & Co.—Edward 
B. Williams. 
Davenport, lowa. 
Iowa National Bank. 
Scott County Savings Bank. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Allen, W. H., & Co—W. H. Allen. 
Bonar, Clarence E.—Care A. E. Wood 
& Co. 


Brennan, C. H—Care Hupp-Yeats Elec. 
Car Co. 

Cadillac Credit Clo. Co—A. G. Kunz. 

Connolly, Hugh. 

Dennison Mfg. Co—A. K. French, 
Mgr. 

Detroit Brass Works—G. C. Hall. 

Detroit Gas & Elec. Fix. Co—C. A. 
Coppock. 

Detroit Savings Bank—Cyrus Boss. 

Detroit United Bank—C. B. Cramer. 

Detroit Woodoleum Co—John A. 
Wilde. 

Eagle Mfg. Co., The—Samuel Potash- 
nik. 

Friesema Bros. Printing Co—John Fri- 
esema. 

Great Northern Rubber Co.—C. Brien. 

Great Western Smelting & Ref. Co.— 

I. M. Jacobson. 

Guthard, J., & Son Co—Henry J. 
Guthard. 

Himelhoch Bros & Co—Moses Himel- 
hoch. 

Huss, W. H., Co., The—Wm. H. Huss. 

Jeffrey-Dewitt Co—M. C. Dewitt. 

Johns, H. W., Manville Co—Wm. 
-Hewitt. 

Kern, Ernst—Otto Kern. 

Kleinsmith Co., The—J. W. Klein- 
smith. 

La Fond, M. A., & Co—M. A. La Fond. 

Lambert & Lowman—Ben. L. Lambert. 

Lambrecht, Kelly Co.—Daniel Kelly. 

Lee, Edw. F., Glass Co.—Fred J. Keil. 

Noack & Gorenflo—Wm. C. Noack. 

Peninsular Savings Bank—Walter G. 
Toepel. 

Pittmans & Dean Co.—Chas. A. Dean. 

Raynor & Taylor—W. A. Raynor. 

Seely, Walter G., Jr. 

Stock, Arthur J. 

Talbot, Irwin & Co.—C. W. Talbot. 

Weisgerber-Lowther Paint Co—Frank 
Weisgerber. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Carlton Mill & Elevator Co—Jas. Mc- 
Farland, Gen. Mgr. 
Mullen, Henry J. 


Fargo, N. D. 
Manchester Biscuit Co.—R. J. Cone. 


Freeport, Ill. 


Arcade Mfg. Co—L. L. Miner, Jr., 


Secy. 


Greenfield, Mass. 

First National Bank—J. W. Stevens, 
Pres. 

Franklin County Nat. 
H. Keith, Vice-Pres. 

Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co.—George 
C. Lunt. 

Wells Bros. Co.—H. T. Fisher. 


Bank—Charles 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
Arbuckle Bros—J. G. Suor. 
Bour Company, The—S. C. Collins. 
Burdette Mfg. Co—R. G. Sharpe. 
Denebeim, Louis, & Son—David Dene- 
beim. 
Hocquard Chair & Furn. Co., The— 
Walter Hocquard. 
Kansas City Breweries Co.—Conrad H. 
Mann. 
Morse, A. G., Co.—W. B. Dobel. 
Nichols Wire Co.—F. R. Nichols. 
Oberholtz & Poinsett—W. B. Poinsett. 
Racine-Sattley Company. 
Shomo, H. F. 
Tomlinson, J. C., & Co—J. O. Klippel. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Woodruff, W. W., Hdwe. Co.—H. A. E. 
Parsons. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Myer Bridges Co.—Philip V. Braun. 

National Foundry & Machine Co.—T. 
F. Henley. 

Pyne, W. T., Mill & Supply Co.—Fred 
W. Hardwik. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Thornhill Wagon Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Radiator Co.—A. L. Goetter. 

Beck, Aug. C., Co.—Otto C. Beck. 

Eagle Knitting Mills—D. Karger. 

First National Bank of Wauwatosa—M. 
B. Wells. 

Fischer, C. W., Furniture Co.—Frank 
C. Klode. 

Jung Brewing Co.—Fred Schneider. 

Long, E. A.. & Co.—E. A. Long. 

Lutter & Jacobi Co.—R. N. Jacobi. 

Marshall Brothers. 

Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Co., The—C. N. Duffy, Compt. 
Milwaukee Stove & Heater Co.—W. G. 

Powell. 
Standard Candy Co.—R. W. Wilmer. 
Standard Separator Co.—S. S. King. 
Western Rawhide & Belting Co.—H. S. 
Cantrovitz. 
Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co.—Chas. H. 
John. 
Newark, N. J. 
Broad & Market National Bank—Chas. 
W. Lent. 
Continental Agency Co.—F. W. Reese. 
East Orange Hardware Co.—L. C. Hel- 
mer. 
Hasbrouck Laundry, The—B. M. Pier- 
son. 
Hennepin Mill Co—B. F. Kenney. 
_— R. C, & Co—H. Nelson 


e. 

Koch Distilling Co.—Russell T. Binder. 

Oppenheim, Collins & Co—C. Robert 
Benson. 


Paul Brothers—Oscar Bloch. 

Peats, Alfred, Co.—J. M. Konaus. 

Philo Hay Specialties Co—W. Hard- 
h 


am. 

Strobell & Crane—Chas. H. Crane. 

Watson, George, & Co—William H. 
Roberts. 

Zucker, Steiner & Co.—Louis Bernstein. 


New Orleans, La. 


Camors, J. B., & Co—Geo. L. Ferry. 

Chalin, L. F. 

Consumers Biscuit Co.—T. J. Mathes. 

Hansell, F. F., & Bro. Ltd—W. A. 
Hudnall. 

Harrison Bros. Co., Inc—W. B. Utley. 

Hibernia Insurance Co—P. E. Burke. 

Importers Coffee Co.—W. P. Hagerty. 

Laux & Appel—Geo. H. Appel. 

Liverpool, London & Globe Ins. Co.— 
Thos. H. Anderson. 

National Fire Alarm Co—W. H. 
Opdenweyer. 

Pabst Brewing Co.—F. N. Schrader. 

Schwartz, Jos., Co., Ltd—Jos. Schwartz. 


New York, N. Y. 


Arthur, Mountain & Co.—E. C. Hall. 

Columbia Bank—W. S. Griffith. 

Freund, Henry, & Bro.—Louis Cohn. 

Gidding, J. M., & Co—F. R. Biggam. 

Habicht, Braun & Co.—L. Owen Miner. 

Hills Brothers Co., The—E. U. Rowlett. 

James. Fred S., & Co—Edward Meinel. 

Ostheimer Brothers—Alfred J. Ost- 
heimer. 

Scheel, Wm. H.—George H. Linck. 

Sibley & Pitman—Albert’ Connelly. 

Silvester, Maurice. 

Stern. M., & Co.—M. Stern. 

Watkins, John B., Company—John B. 
Watkins. 

Webber, Richard—William A. Car- 
mody. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Golden, A. J.—J. B. Hostetter. 

Frieden Bros., Inc—A. F. Frieden. 

Kenny, C. D.. Co—A. W. Creecy. 

Merchant's’ & Planters’ Bank—Alvah 
H. Martin. 

National Ins. Co. of Virginia—J. L. 
Nottingham. 

N. Y., P. & N. R. R. Co—R. B. Cooke. 

Reid, D. P., & Bro—R J. Gourley 

Whaley, Wm M., & Co.—W. A. Whaley. 

Whitehurst, R. W., Company—R. W. 
Whitehurst. 

Wilson, J. G.. Mfg. Co—P. W. Wilson. 


North Attleboro, Mass. 
Blackinton, W. & S., Co—G. G. 
Wheeler, Supt. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


American National Bank—Jas. Cheno- 
weth. 
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City ee Bank, The—Colin S. Camp- 
bell. 


’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Abbott’s Alderney Dairies—S. Abbott 
Willits. 

Armstrong Cork Co.—C. H. Silvey. 

Bisler, G. A., Inc. 

Foster, Jos. R., & Sons—Frank Foster. 

Franklin Fire Ins. Co—Alfred E. Dun- 
can, Pres. 

Fulweiler, P. C., & Bro. Co—Saml. T. 


Fulweiler. 
The—C. L. Me- 


Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., 
‘Calla. 

Jagger, Saml., & Co—Edwin C. Bryan. 

Lamkin. & Foster, Inc—George W. 
Cummings, Treas. 

McMahen, Wm. H. 

Neumann & Mayer Co.—Jos. Gucken- 
heimer. 

Nuss, H., & Co., Inc-—Frank H. Ware. 

Woolman, E. W.—Henry R. Woolman. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Conduit Mfg. Co—D. H. 
Murphy. 

Brown, Joseph S., & Son. 

Caywood, A. J., & Co—A. J. Caywood. 

Collegiate Association, The—H. A. 
Schroeder. 

Ellis, G. W., Co—Geo. S. Abraham. 

Fraser & Kelley—W. McKee Kelley. 

Interior Lumber Company—J. S. Criste. 

Linehan Lumber Co.—Jos. T. Linehan. 

Mulert, Justus. 

Pittsburgh Ice Company—Wm. Easton. 

Reno & Johns—L. E. Johns. 

Royal Union Mutual Life Ins. Co— 
Morris Kann. 

Teutonia Fire Insurance Co.—Chas. W. 
Gerwig. 

Third National Bank—C. F. McCombs. 

United Coal Co.—Thurston Wright. 


Portland, Ore. 


Balfour Guthrie & Co—D. A. Pattullo. 
Baltes, F. W., & Co—F. W. Baltes. 
Beach, F. E., & Co.—August F. Exley. 
Crocker & McCord Co.—F. S. McCord. 
Crowe, F. T., & Co—L. P. Thornton. 
Frye & Company—F. A. Danielson. 
Hume, R. A.—Guy R. Kendall. 

Jobes Milling Co.—Allen R. Jobes. 
Morris & Co.—R. D. Stone. 

Railway Equipment Co.—W. T. O’Brien. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Coulson, J. C., Fruit & Prod. Co. 
Mason Candy Co., The. 
Quilitch Imp. & Vehicle Co., The. 
Sherman-Cosner Gro. Co., The. 
Southers Colo. Merc. Co., The. 


Rockford, Ill. 


Burson Knitting Company—W. 
Hinchliff, Sec. & Treas. 


Mechanics Furniture Co—J. Aug. John- 
son. 
Ronee Cabinet Co.—E. W. Swenson, 


Sec 

Rockford Overalls Mfg. Co.—C. F. Ir- 
vine, Pres. 

Rockford Palace ecsibiante Co.—Otto 
Grantz, Sec. & Treas. 

Rockford Standard Furniture Co. 
E. Swanson, Sec. & Treas. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Hanna, M. A., Coal Co.—J. J. Levins. 
Missouri Valley Grocery « Co.—J. H. 
Newton. 
Sait Lake City, ‘Utah. 


Inter-Mountain. Electric. Co., 
B. Hawley. 

National Copper Bank—Eugene Giles, 
Cash. 

Stevens, Sidney, Implement Co. —Frank 
J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Dun, R. G., & Co.—Alex. D. McCarty. 
Frank, S. H., & Co.—Wm. Buneman. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Boyd Rubber Company—Mr. Boyd. 
Cragin & Company—C. L. Cragin. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Goulds Mfg. Co., The—C. H. Warfield, 
Treas. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Mellen, D. W., Company—F. H. Belden, 
Jr., Treas. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance 
. W. Damon, Pres. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Central Clearing Co—W. H.: Tibbals, 


Secy. 
Direct Separator Co—W. H. Thomas, 


Secy. 

D. -L. & W. Coal Co.—G. W. McEath- 
ron. 

National Chemical Co.—T. G. Braun. 

Rice, E. I., Inc—T. P. Smith, Treas. 

Semet-Solvay Co., The. 

Spencer Clothing Co—Louis R: Spen- 
cer. 

Williams, Gurnsey, 
Williams. 

Utica, N. Y. 
Maher Brothers—John L. Maher. 
Maxwell Mfg. Co.—Chas. A. Evans. 


Wichita, Kan. 
Hydro-Carbon Co. The—Geo. D. 


Shields. 
International Harvester Co., The—E. 


. Cruger. 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co.—H. W. 


Darling. 
Merchants’ State Bank, The—G. W. 


Hermann. 


The—C. 


Co.—Gurnsey B. 
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Sectrity State Bank, The—Geo. W. 
Robinson. 


Sriedeker, J. H.,. Cigar Co.—J. R. Snede- 
ker. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Biluke, Geo. F., Jr., & Co. 
Spencer Wire Co—F. K. Kilmer, Asst. 
Tréas: 
Warren Leather Goods 


Co—Wm. H. 
Hayden, Seey. 


Worcester Nationa? Bank—S. P. Spurr, 
Cash. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
Agnone & Co.—A. Agnone. 
Iron City Lumber Co., 
Hawk. 
Youngstown Creamery Co., The—Frank 
L. Page. 
Youngstown Lumber. Co., The—T. B. 
Van Alstine. 


The—O. E. 


Members should not forget that the Association has a well 
equipped bureau to investigate abuses in bankruptcy administration. 
The comments on conditions in some districts as cited in the February 
Bulletin have brought out considerable discussion and credit men 
ought to take heart that a riew era may be dawning when cleaner 

methods will prevail. Where there is so much room for 
betterment progress will be slow, but if credit men will aid the 
bureau by calling palpable abuses to its attention, progress can and 


will be made in righting many existing wrongs. 


Notes. 


Both houses of the Iowa legislature have passed the bulk sales 
bill. In the upper house the vote was most emphatic, thirty-three 
to seven. 

Director Hutchins’ house, the Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Co., of 
Grand Rapids, has announced its removal to greatly enlarged quarters in 
a building specially built for its business. 


Ralph B. Smith, of Puget Sound Flourinz Mills Co., has been made 
président of the Tacoma Association of Credit Men, J. J. Quilliam, of 
Standard Oil Company, vice-president and J. D. Brenner, secretary. 

The Wichita Association of Credit Men is now holding weekly meet- 
ings with an attendance of from ten to twenty members. The officers 
report that imterest in the organization has been greatly quickened by 
these weekly meetings. 

The Boise Association of Credit Men reports that its adjustment 
bureau made recoveries for members during the year in fourteen cases 
closed, of 6414 per cent., a figure which will be generally acknowledged 
as representing a high return in failure cases. 

Président Rauh, of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men, during 
the month of March, addressed a meeting of special agents, general 
agents and insurance officials, residents of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 

irginia, Maryland and Illinois, held in Pittsburgh. 

At the annual meeting of the Forth Worth Association of Credit 
Men held March 23d, T. C. Blanchard, of Jersey-Creme Company, was 
elected president; S. P. Berry, of State National Bank, vice-president, 
and George Q. McGown was re-elected secretary. 

Confidence is given that conditions are right in Utah by the report 
given by Arthur Parsons, a director of. the National Association, that 
his concerti, one of the largest general distributors of the state, is going 


steadily ahead in sales and feels highly encouraged overt the splendid 
outlook. 


An the annual meeting of the New Orleans Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, held March 14th, A. C. Carpenter, of the Gulf Bag Co. was elected 





president, Chas. Reynolds, of Crescent Cigar & Tobacco Co., vice-presi- 


dent, and T. J. Bartlette, of Williams, Richardson Co., Ltd., secretary- 
treasurer, 


The credit men of Cleveland, Columbus and Youngstown have 
undertaken a test of the constitutionality of the bulk sales act, The 
test case is now in the Ohio Supreme Court and will be argued this 
month. A strong list of legal counsel will support the case. 


S. G. Rosson, credit manager of the Baltimore Bargain House, has 
resigned his position to take effect early in April. Mr. Rosson has organ- 
ized the Mercantile Security Company. The business of this company 
will be to make advances to manufacturers and dealers in pianos. In 
other words, it will assist such concerns in their financial arrangements. 


The Richmond Credit Men’s Association at a recent meeting adopted 

the following resolution which needs no explanation :— 
“Resolved, That the mercantile agencies be requested to incor- 
porate in their reports a statement as to whether they have or have not 


had claims for collection against any parties whose rating they have been 
called upon to furnish.” 


Amendments to the Cleveiand municipal court act are now pending 
in the general assembly. These amendments, which will probably be 
enacted without opposition, will greatly strengthen the act by increasing 
the number of judges from five to seven, thus enlarging the jurisdiction 
to cover foreclosure of chattel mortgages and mechanics’ liens, adding © 
to the powers of the court to enforce the payment of its judgments, 
greatly simplifying the procedure. Y 

F, E. Holton, of the Northwestern National Bank, and president 
of the Minneapolis Association of Credit Men, during the month of 
March took a trip to Seattle and Portland, and on his return home 
spoke most optimistically of business conditions over the long belt 
covered. There had, he said, been some fear of failure in the fall sown 
grains because of insufficient moisture, but this condition had been 
largely relieved by recent rains. 


The New Orleans Credit Men’s Association is taking up the problem 
of securing eredit reports upon merchants in Central America. The 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Bureau of New Orleans jis planning a 
business trip into the countries immediately to the south and the Credit 
Men’s Association plans to take advantage of this fact to have a reporting 
system established so that New Orleans can get a better hoki on those 
markets. 


A committee of the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association appeared 
late last month before the committee of the state legislature which 
has in charge a bill to create a fire marshal’s department for Pennsyl- 
vania. Other bodies of business men from Pittsburgh, Scranton and 
smaller cities were present to urge the passage of the bill. Section by 
section the bill was gone over and the committee decided to recommend 
its passage. 

The Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association has now established the 
weekly noon-day luncheon system, the first of the season being held 
March 16th with seventy-five members present. It was a most enthusias- 
tic meeting and President Endy feels sanguine of making these meetings 
a great success. Addresses were made by local members, including 
President Endy, Charles D. Joyce, L. W. Brown and Charles G. Rapp. 
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Members of the Association are urged not to close negotiations with 
note brokers offering to handle single name paper unless fully informed 
of the absolute reliability of the broker. The BuLLetiNn has already 
recorded several cases in which concerns came to grief because they gave 
their paper to brokers of whom they knew practically nothing. Infor- 
mation regarding brokers is, of course, accessible to all interested parties. 


We are frequently asked whether the Credit Association which issues 
the “Credit Association Bulletin” as well as some other publications is 
a branch of the National Association of Credit Men. For the information 
of our members at large, and in order that the number of inquiries may 
be reduced to a minimum, we desire to state, the Credit Association, 
whose principal office is in New York City, is in no way connected with 
the National Association of Credit Men. 


The Duluth association has been reorganized with a view to separat- 
ing the purely associational work from such departments as adjustments 
and interchange of information. The association is now known as the 
Duluth. Association of Credit Men and there has been incorporated for 
the special purposes named above the Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau Inc. 


N. S. Marshall has been elected secretary of both organizations and also 
manager of the bureau. 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency, of Chicago; Con- 
solidated Adjustment Co. of Chicago;. Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, St. Louis; Whitney Law Corporation of New Bedford, Mass. ; 
National Collection Agency of Washington, D. C.; International Law 
and Collection Agency of Dayton, Ohio; National Credit Exchange, 


Baltimore, Md.; Colonial Mercantile Agency, St. Louis, Mo., are 
requested to report the results of the same to the National Office. 


One of our members, a large boot and shoe house of the middle west, 
was about to make arrangements with a certain collection agency to 
handle its accounts. Just as an agreement was about to be signed, it 
occurred to our member that following the advice of the BULLETIN of 
the Association the agency ought to be looked up. The result was that 
the agreement was not signed and now the member acknowledges his 
debt to the Association is probably much larger than his nominal dues 
will make it possible to repay in a number of years. 


The Memphis Credit Men’s Association is taking deep interest 
in the passage of a bill now before the Tennessee legislature the purpose 
of-which is to provide the terms upon which the sales of manufacturing 
plants and sales of manufactured articles otherwise than in the ordinary 
course of trade may be made. The bill is intended to name the condi- 
tions of bulk sales of factory plants thus supplementing the law relating 
to’ bulk sales of merchandise which makes up retail stocks. 


In the March BuLtetiIn, notices were given of the organizing 
of the Selma Association of Credit Men. For this good work the 
thanks of the entire National Association is due three members of 
the Montgomery Association of Credit Men, Wm. E. Pitts, Bernard 
Frank and F.-G. Salter, who were assisted by Bruce Kennedy, general 
secretary of the Business Men’s League of Montgomery. Further 


extension of the association is planned by these members in the Alabama 
field. : 
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The Memphis Credit Men’s Association has adopted the plan of 
addressing a monthly letter to all its members such as the National 
Association several months ago found was. much. appreciated: by ‘its 
individual members. The idea of a monthly letter or bulletin for all 
local associations has frequently been urged in these columns. Such 
communications exert a binding force in an organization stronger than 
can be had through the adoption of any other plan requiring the. same 
attention and energy. 


J. R. Paine, president of the Memphis Credit Men’s Association, is 
working with Ft. Smith credit men for the passage of the bulk sales 
law in Arkansas. A delegation appeared before the Judiciary Committee 
of the lower house of Arkansas March 16th, and upon the representa- 
tions made, the committee voted to recommend the adoption of the 
measure. Mr. Paine reports that the delegates went over the arguments 
for the bill with many legislators and left the capitol satisfied that the 
bill would be acted upon favorably at the present session. 


In writing of the facilities offered by the Association for giving 
information upon collection agencies, many of which are merely organized 
methods of “grafting” upon credit grantors, one of our members writes 
that it is a distinct comfort to know that there is a place to which to go, 
to get trustworthy information regarding such concerns.. Every credit 
man is tempted every now and then by some collection agency that 
“looks good” and unless he is on guard and recalls the Association’s 
warning, he signs up without knowing a single thing about the agency 
except what the representative tells him. 


The local credit men’s association, which sets out to give its monthly 
meetings a practical turn, with a view to broadening the useful knowl- 
edge and increasing the capacity of its members, is finding a large amount 
of unexpected latent talent in its membership. Latent, such talent is 
doing none good but its possessor, brought out through these meetings 
of credit men, there is no setting the limit of good to be done; besides, 
incidentally, it is well to remember that alert credit men have much to do 
in making their city a growing center of trade.. Don’t bury the talents 
within yourself; let your fellow credit men have the advantage of them 
through meetings or the forum afforded by the BULLETIN. 


On March 27th the “Get Two Club” of the Columbus Association of 
Credit Men held a celebration which included a dinner and theatre party. 
3y reason of having secured at least two new members to the Associa- 
tion, twenty-seven members had qualified to the club. They had during 
the year increased the membership by some eighty new members. Secre- 
tary Watson declared that the “Get Two Club” is a great success in 
building up membership and something of the sort ought to be adopted 
by other bodies striving for better membership. 


A leader in the boot and shoe trade, in the retail branch of which 
there is a great deal of agitation for a national organization to link 
together the numerous associations of retail dealers throughout the 
United States, points to the National Association of Credit Men as an 
example of what national co-operation will do. Particularly he points 
to the credit men’s annual conventions which he says he has attended for 
eight consecutive years and found them occasions when questions which 
could not be settled by local associations were easily adjusted by the 
delegates from all the local organizations. 
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The credit men of New York and Pennsylvania have been thoroughly 
aroused by bills which have just been introduced into their legislatures 
imposing restrictions upon the giving out of reports by mercantile 
agencies and others regarding seekers for credit. The enactment of 
either bill into law would undoubtedly impair the credit system of the 
state enacting it, destroying as it would to a large extent the splendid 
system of giving and getting information which has been built up by 
merchants of late years. The protest upon the part of bankers and 
business men generally has been so great that it is believed legislators 
will see the unwisdom of passing such legislation. 


It should be of interest to any of our members planning for a 
European trip during the coming months to know that at Berlin, Ger- 
many (Equitable Building), is the headquarters of the American Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Trade, founded for the promotion of trade 
between the United States and Germany. Secretary Atwood, of that 
association, writes this organization that he is always ready to meet 
American business men visiting in Germany and to give information 
concerning matters of interest to them in their travels over the country. 
He says everything will be done to make American callers at the asso- 
ciation’s rooms feel at home. 


The following statement comes spontaneously from a member using 
the St. Louis Exchange Bureau: 
“It will, no doubt, interest you to know that we are greatly pleased 
with the results so far obtained from the Credit Exchange Bureau. 
“We were heartily in favor of the organization of the bureau from 


the time it was first talked about and we know that our support was 
not misplaced. 

“We have, as you perhaps know, used the bureau daily since it has 
been in operation and we find it fills a long felt want. We are sure no 
one belonging to the association would be without membership in the 
bureau if they but knew of the satisfactory results to be obtained in 
return for so small an investment.” 


The Norfolk Credit Men’s Association has asked the cooperation of 
all business organizations of its city in the movement to create the office 
of city fire marshal, whose duties will be more to prevent fires than 
to fight frres. The following letter has been authorized to be sent to 
every local organization: . : 

“The Norfolk Association of Credit Men respectfully request the 
co-operation of your association in advocating the appointment of a 
fire marshal for the city of Norfolk. 

“This recommendation has been strongly approved by those who per- 
haps are most familiar with conditions here, and believing as we do that 
there is urgent need for such protection, we trust, that your association, 
at its next meeting will determine to actively join in this movement.” 


Summing up the reason for establishing the municipal court system 
in our larger centers James S. McKee, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association in his talk before the 
City Club of Philadelphia, said: 

“The Municipal Court will be a court that will do its job. It will 
be a beautiful piece of efficiency. It sentences a law-breaker within a few 
days after his offense. It often renders judgment in civil suits within 
a few hours and always within a few days. It has done away with red- 
tape and superfluous processes. It has made justice so low-priced that a 
poor litigant’s award is not eaten up by costs. Its judgments stand 
because they may not be reversed on technical errors. 
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At a meeting of representatives of the Credit Men’s Associations 
of Ohio, located at Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo and 
Youngstown, held at Columbus March toth the legislative board of Ohio 
Credit Men’s Associations was formed with the following officers: 
Harry English, of Cleveland, chairman; Max Silberberg, of Cincinnati, 
vice-chairman; George W. Cole, of Cleveland, treasurer, and B. G. 
Watson, of Columbus, secretary. The board took up all questions of 
legislation, state and national, of interest to the organization, especially 
several bills now pending before the Ohio legislature. One of 
these is a bill to limit receiverships. This measure is to do 
away with many of the present abuses of receiverships under the state 
courts. The bill provides that the receiver for a business shall be 
appointed for but ninety days, and if the receivership is to last longer than 
that the court must make a further order in regard to it. The bill also 
provides that a receiver cannot employ counsel without first obtaining the 
permission of the court. It is not the intention in any way to attack the 
fees paid competent counsel for services rendered, but it is felt that in 
many cases receivers employ counsel to do detail work which the receiver 
could do as well, for which the receiver is paid exorbitant fees consider- 
ing the services performed. The bill also provides that a receiver shall 
make a full accounting and a report to the court every thirty days, and 
that no attorney shall be eligible to employment by the receiver as counsel 
who is already representing any party in interest involved in the ditigation. 
The bill relating to the use of fictitious names in business, one relating 
to the making of false statements for the purpose of securing credit, and 
several others were discussed and are to be pushed for enactment. In 
addition the question of pushing the sales in bulk law to an early decision 
by the supreme court will receive the attention of the board. 


T. H. Green, a leading member of the Minneapolis association, com- 
menting on the wonderfully changed business relations between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis in a letter written to the Minneapolis Journal, shows 
how great credit is due the credit men’s associations of the twin cities 
for this highly desirable result. He shows how through the successful 
example of these organizations many other business organizations as 
among bankers, sales managers, accountants, etc., have been formed with 
the result that the tendency to the establishment of good feeling between 
the two cities has been greatly strengthened and now they are one in 
effort and are co-operating earnestly for the good of the Northwest. 


There seems to be quite a variety of experience among our ‘local 
associations as to the attention given by the public press to their meetings 
and doings generally. In some cities the papers eagerly seek association 
news, in others such news seems to be considered of no interest. It is 
generally recognized that liberal notices by the daily papers make excellent 
advertising for the associations, thus making it easier to bring new 
concerns into the membership. The Buffalo association has just.decided 
to secure the services of a press agent and for a nominal sum is getting 
write-ups which, it is felt, are in keeping with the importance of the 
matters handled. 


Forty-five additional postal savings offices giving practically one 
to each state are about to be opened shortly. Other offices are to be 
opened as rapidly as possible until the total, including the forty-eight 
originally put into operation, reaches the total of two hundred and fifty. 
They will all be second class offices. Under a law passed at the last 
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session of Congress, more responsibility for the conduct of the offices 
was placed upon the Postmaster General because it was found that much 
delay was occasioned by the fact that all matters connected with the 
system were in the hands of a board of trustees consisting of the Post- 
master General, Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney General. 
The board still has its duties under the law but they have mostly to do 
with the control of money deposited, not with the designation of offices 
and supervision of the. system in all its details. 


J. W. Spangler, a vice-president of the National Association of 
Creilit Men, has severed his connection with the Dexter-Horton National 
Bank of Seattle, to become vice-president of the Seattle National Bank. 
Mr: Spangler’s rise in banking circles has come rapidly as a result of his 
firm grasp upon credits. He has resided in Seattle but nine years, the 
first three of which were with the Bradstreet Company as superintendent. 
He is secretary of the Seattle Clearing House Association and during the 
panic of 1907, when financial conditions were in chaotic condition his 
broad‘ grasp of banking credits made him a conspicuous figure in hand- 
ling the trying situation confronting the banks of. his city. None who 
know Mr. Spangler will doubt his ability to “make good” in the splendid 
position to which he has been elected. 


With a view to bringing business men more actively into the admin- 
istration of the bankruptcy law, the Association has asked representa- 
tive New York business men engaged in various lines of trade if they will 
consent to have their names placed before the judges of the United States 
District Court for the New York district, as willing to act as receivers in 
business failures occurring in lines with which they are familiar. The 
responses have been satisfactory and the Association will follow up ac- 
tively the favorable opinion it has gained with the court, for the judges 
have expressed their appreciation of the position taken by credit men 
for the business administration of a strictly business law. 


State Fire Marshal Zuber, of Ohio, has just issued an interesting 
bulletin on the evils of over-insurance. After pointing out that over- 
insurance is one of the ways chosen by the dishonest to get rich quickly, 
he points out that in all fires in which over-insurance appears suspicion 
is immediately aroused even though there is complete innocence. Neigh- 
bors begin to talk and hurt reputations, adjusters, members of fire depart- 
ments and fire marshals investigate and go into the over-insured’s busi- 
ness affairs in a way that may prove embarrassing. Therefore, says 
Marshal Zuber, it behooves the honest man who applies for insurance to 
see to it that he fairly states the value of his property and gives the agent 
all facts in relation to other policies, etc. 


‘ One of our members who sent a claim for interest to a delinquent 
debtor and of course received a protest because of such ungrateful action 
toward one who had favored him with an order, answered the protest 
iri'a letter which states so convincingly the argument for charging interest 
on overdue accounts that it is given in full as follows: 

“Yours of the 16th has been received and we note your attitude 

in reference to interest charges on overdue accounts. In view of the 

very courteous manner in which you have presented your side of the 

case, we régret that we cannot see our way clear to agree to your posi- 

tion in the matter. 

“We are, however, of the opinion that the terms constitute just as 
important and binding a part of any business transaction as the price 
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of goods. A purchaser would very properly resent any attempt on the 
part of a seller to raise his price after an order had been placed and by 
the same standard of integrity the purchaser would have no right to 
take advantage of any more liberal terms of credit than those stipulated 
by the seller in his quotation. 

“We are fully aware that there is a great deal of laxity prevalent 
in commercial transactions in this matter of cash discounts, and interest 
on deferred payments, but there is, we believe, an increasing tendency 
to correct this evil and the National Association of Credit Men has been 
a great factor in arousing business conscience along this line. 

“Most manufacturing concerns find it necessary at times to nego- 
tiate bank loans to tide them over dull periods and of course are obliged 
to pay the regular rate of interest for such accommodations, It is not 
fair or just, therefote, that their customers should take advantage of 
extended credit, beyond the terms stipulated, unless they, too, pay the 
same rate of interest for such privilege. 

“We trust that you will not fail to understand that our position in 
the matter is based upon our convictions of justice and equity and not 
upon any disposition to be arbitrary and exacting. It certainly is not 
fair to those of our customers, who adhere strictly to our terms, to 
allow others an additional thirty or sixty days unless they pay for the 
privilege. That would be placing a premium upon delinquency. 

“Feeling that you would not expect us to show any favoritism in 
this case, by deviating from our established rule, in such matters, we 
await your remittance.” 


And remittance came by return mail. 


In proceedings brought by the grievance committee of the 
Bar Association in New York, the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court directed in March the disbarment of three lawyers, Armand 
Spenser, Charles N. Ironsides and Edgar Logan, the first two for 
failing to pay over collections made in behalf of clients and the last 
for irregularities in connection with a real estate mortgage. In the 


elimination of unworthy members of the legal fraternity, the Bar 
Association is doing the profession an incalculable service. It is its 
bounden duty to cast out unworthy members. 


‘Members of the Association who have been receiving communica- 
tions from G. C. Fanning, of White Gate, Virginia, are asked to send 
same with envelopes in which they were received to the National office. 

Information is wanted regarding one M. Dupont, who as a peddler 
dealing in household linens covered New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. Dupont is five feet nine inches 
in height, weighs 175 pounds, of dark complexion and is not particular 
regarding personal appearance. Write the National office. 

Harvey Rector, of Eldridge, Mo., and Morgan McNutt, of Sara- 
gossa, Ala., are again active in mailing orders. Members are asked to 


send communications with envelopes received from them to the National 
office. 


A crooked lawyer cannot do business unless he has crooked 
clients, and crooked clients cannot do business without crooked law- 
yers. Boycott the crooked lawyers and you will help to diminish the 
crooked clients. Stop the crooked clients, and you will have no busi- 
ness for the crooked lawyers. Keep up giving business to crooked 
lawyers and you will strengthen crooked conditions. Stop giving 
business to them and keep up the prosecution of their clients and you 
will soon put this class of lawyers out of the business. 
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ALWAYS PAY LOCAL HOUSES AND USE THEM AS 
REFERENCES. 
What the Post Office Department is Doing to Discover Fraud in the 
Mountains of Kentucky. 

It would be interesting to know a little ot the beginnings and the 
early history of the swindling operations which have of late been 
giving so unsavory a reputation to certain of the mountain coun- 
ties of Kentucky. Everybody knows that these mountain people have 
had little or no opportunities for moral development and it is not to 
be expected that they should have cultivated any proper appreciation 
of the “Thou Shalt not Steal” commandment but that their defective 
moral sense should exhibit itself in the wide spread circulation of inno- 
cent appearing orders for all sorts and kinds of merchandise is most 
surprising. Not that all who do business there are dishonest but so 
perniciously persistent have been the operations of the “gang” that the 
careful credit man is beginning to feel that he is taking the longest 
sort of chance in checking shipments to that region. 

The trouble is that names convey no assurance at all; a compara- 
tively good local name will be assumed and traded on without hesitation ; 
if a lad, black or white, bearing the name of an established merchant 
happens to be available so much the better for he seems to give at least 
a flimsy foundation for the swindle, but even this will not be insisted 
upon. 

As for references there is no trouble about them. Every order is 
accompanied by a goodly array, some local, members of the “gang” 
who have learned the intricacies of the reference blank and never fail 
to give the credit seeker a “clean bill of health” and others located in 
large centers most or all of whom have never had the smallest dealings 
with the party who uses their names as references. 

As the largest city near these mountain counties Lexington has 
been especially concerned in fraud methods practised there, though as 
a bank which was used as a reference artlessly wrote “We advised your 
salesman to sell these people for a while for they always pay Lexington 
firms and use them as references to outsiders.” Therefore while Lex- 
ington by virtue of its position and because it is a useful market is more 
or less protected yet the credit men of that city have been working 
for months with the federal authorities for the apprehension and pro- 
secution of the members of the “gang.” It has been uphill work requir- 
ing unlimited patience so that when Secretary Williamson of the Lex- 
ington Association of Credit Men was able to write that A. D. & L. 
Carpenter, James Patton, William Watkins, Sam Patton, A. A. Arnett 
and Jo D. Arnett have been gathered in by the United States postal 
authorities it meant that at last the devious ways of the swindlers were 
being found out. Two of the above named, James Patton and William 
Watkins, have been given terms at hard labor in Atlanta and the cases 
against the last three named will be continued in September. 

Secretary Williamson says the work of prosecution has only been 
begun and it is hoped that the lessons which the United States authori- 
ties are now endeavoring to teach will be passed along with the result 
that the level of commercial honor in these counties will be materially 
raised. 

Members of the Association receiving suspicious appearing com- 
munications from the mountain counties of Kentucky should send them 
with envelope carriers to the National office. It would be well to have 
the envelopes initialed by at least two members of the office force. 
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UNETHICAL PRACTICES IN BANKRUPTCY. 
By Jutrus Henry CoHEN, or THE New York Bar. 


Lawyers who have engaged in the practice of law in the bank- 
ruptcy courts have learned that no branch of the law requires so 
many fine professional qualities and so wide a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the law. It brings them into the federal courts, where the 
judges are courteous, considerate and able. This is true for the 
whole country. The well-equipped lawyer practicing in bankruptcy 
must be thoroughly versed in federal procedure; in all of the details 
of commercial usage and customs; must be familiar with banking 
methods and rules; thoroughly conversant with accounting systems; 
and more familiar with the schemes and devices of fraudulent bank- 
rupts than they themselves. He must be so thoroughly well-grounded 
in ethical principles that by nature he is an equity lawyer. The bank- 
ruptcy practice is a practice im equity. “In equity” means in that 
forum wherein equal justice is to be administered without regard to 
forms or technicalities. The practitioner in bankruptcy should, there- 
fore, find its practice a delight, not alone because of the intellectual 
pleasure it offers, but because it involves constant reconstructive as 
well as constructive work. The lawyer is reconstructing business, 
he is constructing the law. He is a live instrument in the evolution 
of equitable principles. 

But the actual picture of conditions in the bankruptcy court is 
quite the reverse. On the part of a great many members of the bar 
there has come a feeling that they prefer not to have it mentioned 
that they appear occasionally in the bankruptcy court. Some leaders 
of the bar have wholly withdrawn from its practice, and, naturally, 
as the practice becomes more and more specialized, the number of 
those equipped for its difficult work becomes less and less. What has 
created this condition? I think it can be summed up in a single 
sentence: The close contact between bankruptcy and business has 
tended to make bankruptcy a business practice instead of an equity 
practice: the lawyers practicing in bankruptcy have carried into 
their work the ordinary standards that prevail in business, and, in- 
deed, in many instances have. applied their intellectual skill to the 
development of those practices. Fundamentally, the bankruptcy law 
means equality in the distribution to all creditors. Fundamentally, 
business practice results in inequality among competitors. The busi- 
ness man is thinking, as a rule, sixty minutes of every hour of his 
business day, how he can foil his competitor and how he can secure 
an advantage over someone else. His credit man is equally busy 
devising plans for reducing his employer’s losses in credits. If the 
percentage of loss in bankruptcy proceedings at the end of one’s fiscal 
year is shown statistically to be smaller than his neighbor’s in the 
same line, one may be proud of his credit man. What the credit 
man has really done to produce the result, only he and the lawyer 
whom he has selected know. The outsider merely guesses and sus- 
pects. 

‘ | should be remiss if I failed to make mention of the splendid 
generosity, on the part of business men generally, repeatedly exhib- 

N. B—tThis article presents a point of view with which many 
are likely to take issue. Your full and frank criticism is invited. 
Address communications to the Association office. 
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ited to debtors who have gotten into financial difficulties. Let the 
debtor but be frank and open, disclose his difficulties promptly and 
he will find almost always a readiness to help and restore him to a 
sound position. On the other hand, I must say that in their 
dealings with bankrupts who have not been open and frank, 
the conduct of business men has not always been what it 
should be. The result of the contact, day in and day out, be- 
tween commercial standards and professional standards, has been 
a distinct breaking down of professional standards. The lawyer has 
succumbed to temptation, the competition has become keener and 
keener and what is the daily practice in business has become copied 
into professional practice and more and more justified. Legitimate 
work in bankruptcy is not always properly rewarded. The same 
skill, the same fidelity to duty is rewarded much more liberally in 
Other branches of the law. Indeed, business men themselves have 
produced a condition that tends to drive out the better men from the 
practice. They have made the lawyer a supplicant. If he represents 
the trustee or receiver, however excellent his work, his allowance 
comes down finally to a haggling between himself, the referee and 
the creditors. No self-respecting lawyer cares very much for this 
kind of disposition of his compensation. He is made a petitioner for 
his pay. He is constantly obliged to praise his own work. The 
temptation to exaggerate in order to offset the discount that will 
inevitably come is often too keen to resist. These conditions result 
in driving the men of high standards and real ability into other fields 
of the law. That the modern contact of business with law has been 
in many respects injurious to the profession has been very well ex- 
pressed by Governor Woodrow Wilson in his address to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association last year: 

“In gaining new functions, in being drawn into modern business, 
instead of standing outside of it, in becoming identified with partic- 
ular interests instead of holding aloof and impartially advising all 
interests, the lawyer has lost his old function, is looked askance at in 
politics, must disavow special engagements if he would have his 
counsel heeded in matters of common concern. Society has suffered 
a corresponding loss,—at least American society has. It has lost its 
one time feeling for law as the basis of its peace, its progress, its 
prosperity. Lawyers are not now regarded as the mediators of prog- 
ress. Society was always ready to be prejudiced against them; now 
it finds its prejudice confirmed.” 

There is much that can be done by lawyers who are familiar with 
the problems, in the way of public analysis, criticism and suggestion, 
to change existing conditions; but by reason of the very prejudice 


that exists, such analysis, criticism and advice naturally come with 
diffidence. 


SOLICITING FOR BUSINESS AND DIvISION OF FEES WITH CLIENTS. 


One of the points of similarity between the business world and 
the professional world is in the creation of new relationships. Here 
the lawyer in bankruptcy has borrowed liberally from the methods of 
the business man. No method of advertising, no scheme of salesman- 
ship is too fine, or too clever, for the business man to employ in solic- 
iting customers. He may underbid his competitor, he may offer 
inducements for the first sale, he may be willing even to sell below 
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cost in order to establish the relationship. To circularize, to appeal 
for orders, to visit the customer frequently,—all is familiar daily prac- 
tice in business. Why should not the lawyer do the same thing? 
Why should he not run after his customers? Why should he not 
offer them inducements for their trade? Why should he not allow 
them “trade discounts?” Of course if the law is a business, business 
standards may prevail. If it is a profession, professional standards 
should prevail; but the close contact of lawyers with business meth- 
ods in bankruptcy practice has tended to create the notion in the 
minds of lawyers that the practice in bankruptcy is a business and not 
a profession. In consequence, the standards that prevail are becom- 
ing more and more business standards and not professional standards. 

I have heard earnest and sincere men attempt to justify the solic- 
iting for business by lawyers, and to plead that the whole question 
is one solely of personal taste. I have never been convinced that this 
is so. I believe that all soliciting of business by lawyers should be 
condemned upon ethical grounds. There are certain outposts that 
guard the dignity and the honor of every profession. If these be 
broken down serious consequences follow. The judge upon the bench 
does not require his gown or the dais upon which he sits in order to 
administer justice. But the dignity of the bench, like the dignity of 
the pulpit, the sacredness of the law to be expounded and admin- 
istered requires an outer garb, a place and a ceremonial appropriate 
to its high mission. If lawyers are the ministers of the law, if they 
are the guardians of something sacred and clean, they themselves 
must observe a ritual or personal conduct that will be consistent with 
this kernel of sacredness. The outer manners and forms must be 
consistent with the inner spirit. 

There are no better illustrations of the unprofessional conduct 
involved in soliciting business than are to be found in daily practice 
in bankruptcy. Some of the very best law firms justify a practice of 
appealing to creditors for claims upon the ground that to protect 
their own clients they must secure the co-operation of sufficient cred- 
itors to constitute a majority vote, both in number and in amount. 
But if this practice is justified, why wait for clients to solicit new 
ones? Why draw the line at this point? A law office must 
either solicit business or it must not solicit business. My own con- 
viction is that it ought never to solicit either in bankruptcy or any 
other practice. It is not only undignified and in bad taste, it is unpro- 
fessional for the very reason that it places the lawver upon a com- 
mercial basis instead of upon a professional basis. The moment the 
lawyer asks the prospective client to give him his business, he lowers 
himself. He opens the door to trading for his services. He becomes 
the minister who is not called to his task, but who offers himself upon 
the market. If it be true, as it is, that in order to secure the protec- 
tion of his clients, one must in some cases secure the co-operation 
of other creditors,—that is the client’s business and not the lawyer’s. 
Whenever it becomes necessary to join together in the administration 
of a bankrupt estate, this can be done by the clients. If they desire 
to secure contributions toward the expense from their fellow-creditors, 
it is their business to solicit it, not the lawyer’s. They should con- 
stitute some of their own number as a committee for that purpose. 
While the lawyer may properly advise them regarding their legal 
rights and privileges, and may very properly point out to them the 
necessity and advantage of co-operation in the sharing .of the burdens, 
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it is not his business to send out circulars for them or to call upon 
strangers, even in their name. 

The practice has grown up for the attorneys for petitioning 
creditors (who by virtue of their office become attorneys for the 
receiver, and as attorneys for the receiver secure the possession of 
the books of the bankrupt concern, and thus securing the books have 
the first information of the identity of the creditors) to solicit the 
claims of all of the creditors, sometimes offering their services with- 
out compensation. This is done with the deliberate purpose of con- 
trolling the subsequent election of the trustee in bankruptcy and 
thereby securing the retainer as counsel for the trustee. This prac- 
tice is “ambulance chasing” of the worst variety, and would not be 
tolerated by business men except for the fact that somehow they 
believe that they are really profiting by it. The twin brother to this prac- 
tice is to share fees with the receiver or the trustee—a most unpro- 
fessional and illegal practice which has grown rapidly since the law 
reducing receivers’ compensation was passed. This law was passed 
with the very object of preventing the receivership from becoming a 
plum. To share fees with the trustee or receiver in truth and in fact 
is to destroy the effect of this amendment, to pay a commission for 
getting a job and to reduce the practice of law to a conflict for fees. . 

From the practice of offering to serve clients without pay, in 
order to get the job of representing the trustee and thus securing an 
allowance from the estate, and sharing the allowances with the re- 
ceiver or trustee, has naturally come the further iniquitous practice 
of sharing one’s fees with the client. Not only is he offered a “trade 
discount” sufficient to wipe out the entire charge, but he is even 
offered an illegal preference. “If you will let me represent you for 
the purpose of filing a petition in bankruptcy, I will give you a part 
of the fees which I get in settlement or out of the estate,” says the 
lawyer. The bankruptcy jaw prohibits offering an inducement to any 
creditor for the purpose of securing a settlement. The law provides 
that each creditor shall receive the same pro rata amount. If it were 
known that the petitioning creditors got more, the court would set 
aside the settlement and the lawyer who participated in the scheme 
would be disciplined. “But why should I not do with my fees as I 
please?” says the lawyer. “I may give it to my wife, or to my 
mother, or to my sister, or to my friend; since my client is my friend, 
I may give him a part.” The speciousness of this plea is apparent on 
its surface. It is not true that the lawyer may do with his fee as he 
pleases. If it were, he might use his fee as an inducement either to 
secure his appointment or as a device for doing what the law pro- 
hibits. These things he is prohibited by the law, as well as by ethics, 
from doing. When the bargain is struck, in its ultimate analysis 
in the case we are considering, it means simply that the petition- 
ing creditors are accepting the particular attorney, not because 
of his skill as a lawyer or because of his character. but because 
he lacks character and because he possesses a special skill in that he 
is willing to lend himself to the task of securing for them more than 
the other creditors receive. And he is so far willing to lower himself 
as to do it by using his own check books and his own bank account 
as part of the scheme. 

The practice of sharing fees with clients is to be condemned upon 
various grounds, first, because it is champertous; second, because it 
is unprofessional in that it constitutes soliciting of business; third, 
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because it violates the bankruptcy law; fourth, because it is a decep- 
tion of the court. If the facts could be proved in any case, it would 
result in severe discipline of the attorney. Of course no participating 
attorney will admit the facts and the difficulty in securing the proof 
is the difficulty that always inheres in the task of proving bribery or 
corruption where both parties are equally guilty. The dishonest credit 
man and the dishonest lawyer form a combination hard to beat, but 
in the case under review both know the true facts and the true 
motive and in the forum of conscience cannot justify their conduct. 


Fees Pai to LAWYERS IN SETTLEMENT. 


The bankruptcy law assumes that the attorneys for the petition- 
ing creditors file the petition and take the necessary steps for the ad- 
ministration of the assets, not only for their immediate clients, the 
petitioning creditors, but for all of the creditors interested in the case. 
In so doing, they act in some respects like attorneys for stockholders or 
bondholders, who bring a suit for all of the stockholders or bondholders 
interested. They become in a sense trustees for all the creditors. In fair- 
ness, their services should be compensated out of the entire fund, and such 
is the practice. On the other hand, it very frequently happens that the 
attorneys for the petitioning creditors do little or nothing except file 
the petition, and do not in fact represent the majority of the creditors. 
The labor of investigation and the responsibility of administration 
may, and often does actually, fall upon attorneys other than. those 
representing the petitioning creditors or the receiver. For actual 
work performed for the benefit of all the creditors, however, the 
Statute is inadequate. It makes provision only in such cases where 
the work results in producing assets. On the other hand, it would be 
manifestly unjust, where a settlement is made, to require the clients 
who were not petitioning creditors to pay their lawyer’s bills, while 
those who raced the fastest to file the petition have their lawyer’s 
bills paid out of the estate. It is the practice, therefore, where pro- 
ceedings are dismissed in bankruptcy, to make the settlement net to 
the creditors and to treat the bills of the respective attorneys who did 
the work in the case as part of the expenses of administration. So 
long as it involves only the reimbursement of the client for his legiti- 
mate legal expenses, no one can criticize. But another idea has crept 
into and corrupted this practice. It is a second brother to the practice 
of sharing fees with the petitioning creditor. The lawyer may rep- 
resent but a single client and have done nothing except file a proof 
of claim or a notice of intervention in the proceeding. His usual 
charge for service of this character would probably be Io per cent. or 
less, based upon the amount of the dividend collected. Say, his client 
is a little obdurate; does not approve of the settlement; indeed, may 
justifiably disapprove of the settlement. A “sweetener” in the shape 
of a payment to his attorney is used to solve the situation. It is called 
a “fee.” Not a word is said between the attorney for the bankrupt 
and the attorney for the creditor that would be evidence, yet it will 
be thoroughly understood that the fee is paid to the attorney for the 
purpose of inducing the client to accept the settlement, and, if neces- 
sary, to pay over a part of it to the client. Now, one of two things 
is happening, either the attorney is getting more than his services are 
worth, and knows it; or else, is getting something for his client by 
indirection. In the latter case he is again allowing himself to be 
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used as an instrument for evading the bankruptcy law, because 
through the medium of his bank account and his professional position, 
he enables his client to get, what the law prohibits, a larger percent- 
age than the other creditors, and joins in practicing a deception upon 
the other creditors and upon the court. Here, again, if the facts were 
disclosed to the court, as they actually exist, the settlement would 
be upset and the lawyer would be disciplined. It is only because the 
evidence is concealed that such results do not ensue. 

The two practices to which I have referred, are in my judgment 
the most dangerous of all of the unethical practices in the bankruptcy 
court. There are many other practices that should be condemned. 
Collusion with fraudulent bankrupts, concealment of books, perjury 
and subornation of perjury, of course, are criminal. But these are all 
so elementary that no self-respecting lawyer will succumb to the 
temptation. The other practices, however, of soliciting business, of 
dividing fees, and of getting illegal preferences by indirection, have 
become so frequent that they are fast undermining the standards of 
the very finest men at the bankruptcy bar, and have in fact produced 
such a confusion of ideas that further evil practices are bound to 
follow. I am not here condemning criminals. I am criticizing the 
actual practice of men who are neither criminals nor ordinarily dis- 
honest men. But confusion breeds more confusion. Young men fail- 
ing to analyze the situation, finding a practice carried on by lawyers 
of standing and repute, justify their own conduct to their consciences, 
although they may fail to reconcile standards they find.in practice 
with standards they were taught before they came to the bar. The 
result is an increasing substitution of business or commercial for 
professional standards. And ‘the newer and younger men are. quite 
unabashed and rather proud of their achievements. Envy, bickering, 
hustling for business, chasing after receiverships, racing to file peti- 
tions, even slander of rivals, are regarded as part of one’s daily work, 
and justified by the exigencies of the situation, and there has come 
about a general tone of cynicism, a sneering at all efforts looking 
toward improvement. The blame for this situation must fall both 
upon the lawyer and the business man, for both are to blame. Who 
shall say that the bribe taker is worse than the bribe giver? 


FRIENDLY BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS AND COLLUSIVE PROCEEDINGS. 


A good deal of confusion exists upon this subject. It comes from 
lack of analysis and understanding. The administration of an estate 
in bankruptcy is an administration by and in a court of equity. The 
plaintiff, or petitioner, invokes the aid of the court of equity for the 
benefit of a/l creditors similarly situated, as does the bondholder who 
brings a suit in equity for the benefit of the estate. There is no 
trustee in bankruptcy before the filing of the petition. Hence, until 
one is appointed, each petitioning creditor is a quasi-trustee for his 
fellow creditors. The bankrupt is obliged by the bankruptcy law 
to submit his entire estate to the administration of the court in bank- 
ruptcy. He may do so either voluntarily, or he may be obliged to do 
so by compulsion. He may do so voluntarily in either of two ways: 
He may file a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, or he may go to his 
creditors, admit his insolvency and consent to the filing of a petition 
in order that the creditors may take charge. 

Since, under the law as it stands, a voluntary petition cannot be 
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filed without schedules, filing a voluntary petition requires the immeé- 
diate preparation of schedules, while the filing of an involuntary peti- 
tion does not. It is more expeditious to admit insolvency and put 
one’s self in the hands of creditors, and often bankruptcy must inter- 
vene to prevent preferences. The law recognizes the right and the 
duty of the bankrupt so to put himself in the hands of his creditors, 
and the courts approve it. It should be encouraged. The honest 
bankrupt who discloses his affairs frankly and promptly when he 
finds himself in difficulties, places all of his property in the hands of 
his creditors, is entitled to receive, and as a matter of actual experi- 
ence does receive, much better treatment than the man who seeks 
to thwart his creditors, either by actual fraud or by failure to disclose 
his true situation. Trade associations formed in recent years for the 
purpose of driving out fraudulent bankrupts and co-operating in the 
administration of the estates of bankrupts, have recognized this fact 
and have publicly invited their debtors to come to them when they 
are in trouble, before they reach the stage of disposing of their 
assets, and to submit their affairs and their property for administra- 
tion. Sometimes this takes the shape of a trusteeship by deed and 
thus expenses of administration in bankruptcy are avoided. 

Where the assent of all of the creditors can be secured, this is 
undoubtedly the cheapest and wisest course. But where the creditors 
are numerous and scattered or some of them are seeking selfish 
preferences by attachments or judgments, the most economical course, 
in the long run, is the filing of a petition in bankruptcy, with the 
appointment of a receiver, continuing the business while liquidation 
is in process. It is not unusual or improper, therefore, for the 
bankrupt desiring to put himself in the hands of his creditors, to 
facilitate them in the filing of a petition in bankruptcy. On the other 
hand, it adds to their safety. If they filed a petition in bankruptcy 
without proof of the statutory requirements, or without the consent 
in writing, they might render themselves liable for damages. If they 
have the consent of the bankrupt, they are secure from subsequent 
litigation by him. And by reciting the written consent in the peti- 
tion, they indicate upon its face that the bankrupt has chosen these 
creditors to file the petition. This is what is called a “friendly 
bankruptcy proceeding.” 

But such friendly bankruptcy proceedings have been used to 
justify many other practices of a totally different character. The 
bankrupt has concealed assets. His books might convict him of 
crime if they were opened to his creditors.. He goes to his lawyer, 
who, looking over the list of creditors, finds some whom he recognizes 
as clients of law firms with whom he has done business before; or 
better still, finds friends of the bankrupt who are willing to retain 
a lawyer selected by the attorney for the bankrupt (perhaps, on the 
side, in consideration of payment of their claims in full). The 
bankrupt readily admits his insolvency; a written admission is 
turned over to the friendly attorney; he straightway files a petition, 
secures the appointment of a receiver, who, grateful for the appoint- 
ment, straightway retains him as his counsel. The receiver's com- 
pensation is small, the allowance to the attorney who filed the peti- 
tion depends upon either the bankrupt’s attorney, or upon the court. 
It becomes more profitable to secure a quick settlement than to 
conduct a rigorous investigation into the bankrupt’s affairs. Apply- 
ing prevailing business methods, the lawyer for the petitioning credi- 
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tor reasons that he can make “a larger profit on the transaction” by 
working harmoniously with the attorney for the bankrupt, and by 
facilitating a settlement satisfactory to the bankrupt. The fraud, 
disclosure of which the bankrupt feared, remains nicely locked in his 
books and in the confessional of his lawyer, who because the transac- 
tion is “delicate” is best rewarded of all. This is what is called the “col- 
lusive bankruptcy proceeding” and is as unprofessional and unethical as 
anything that can be conceived of. It is a deception of the creditors and 
a deception of the court. If the attorneys are caught, they and the bank- 
rupt can and: should be convicted of criminal conspiracy. Here, on analy- 
sis, the situation appears to be this: A petition has been filed, not for the 
benefit of creditors, but for the benefit of the bankrupt. The attorney 
who represents the petitioning creditors is nominally their attorney, but 
actually the attorney for the bankrupt. The assumption of such a rela- 
tionship can, of course, never be justified.. The existence of these prac- 
tices, however, imposes additional duties upon the attorney who files the 
friendly petition that is not collusive. In the first place, he should be all 
the more rigorous to ascertain in advance the condition of the 
books, and should make certain of their custody. In the next 
place, he should inform the court frankly and openly that the petition is a 
friendly petition, so that the court will know in advance the existence of 
bias on the part of the petitioning creditors. In addition, he should, at 
the earliest opportunity, submit the entire matter to the entire body of 
creditors and should very frankly disclose the friendliness of the petition- 
ers to the bankrupt. He should give the general creditors the very earliest 
opportunity to take charge of the matter themselves, either to ratify or 
reject the acts of the petitioners as their self-constituted agents and trus- 
tees. He should not represent the receiver, except after the fullest and 
frankest disclosure of the manner and circumstances through which he 
secured the consent of the bankrupt to the filing of the petition. To con- 
ceal these facts is to sail under false colors. He pretends to be disinter- 
ested when in fact he is already biased. Indeed, in the long run, the 
open course is not only the proper professional course, but is the best 
course for the honest bankrupt to pursue. If it is known that he has done 
nothing to retard his creditors in securing all of his property or in ascer- 
taining his true condition, his creditors will be more disposed to deal con- 
siderately with him. And the attorney, who at the very first opportunity 
discloses the fact that the petition has been filed by friendly creditors 
protects himself against any charge of collusion that might follow. 
But the confusion of standards is so great at the bankruptcy bar that 
the words “friendly petition” have come almost to have the same signifi- 
cance as “collusive petition.” To charge a lawyer with filing a “friendly 
petition” in bankruptcy to many professional minds means to charge him 
with unprofessional conduct; while, if the distinction were thoroughly 
understood, the practice would be encouraged by the profession, and the 
duty of frank disclosure would be emphasized and the results would be 
of great benefit to the creditors. The distinction between friendly pro- 
ceedings and collusive proceedings should be strongly emphasized. The 
law recognizes and approves the one; it condemns and punishes the other. 


THE Use oF CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS TO ExtTorT SETTLEMENTS. 


The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York has in 
several cases recently suspended and disbarred] members of the bar for 
using threats as a means of extorting money. In a recent case (Chadsey 
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case) it is held that it is unprofessional even to endeavor to secure let- 
ters by threat of criminal prosecution. It frequently happens that inves- 
tigations in bankruptcy proceedings reveal the commission of crimes, 
either by the bankrupts or someone in their behalf. The attorneys for the 
receiver or for the petitioning or other creditors become apprised of these 
facts. The usual motive animating the creditors is to secure the largest 
dividend at the least expense to themselves. If the lawyer could only 
tell the bankrupt how near the edge of a precipice he is and how a 
little push would land him in the abyss below, the bankrupt would wake 
up to his condition and might offer a larger settlement. Why should 
the lawyer not do it? It would please his clients immensely. But if 
he were to secure this larger settlement by threats of criminal prosecu- 
tion, clearly he would be guilty of unprofessional conduct. Is it then 
his duty to prosecute wherever and whenever he discovers fraud? Is it 
his duty to submit the facts in every dishonest case to the district attorney? 
Should he permit any compromise to be made? These situations and ques- 
tions present, in my judgment, the most difficult problems in professional 
ethics that arise in any branch of the practice of the law. As attorney 
for the creditor, it is the business of the lawyer to increase the assets 
of the estate. As attorney for the receiver or trustee, it is likewise his 
duty to increase the assets. As an officer of the law, it is generally his 
business to communicate evidence of crime to the duly constituted au- 
thorities. If in the course of the trial of a case, perjury is committed, 
it is obviously the duty of the lawyer, who has the evidence of the perjury, 
to present the evidence to the district attorney. Is there a primary 
obligation upon the attorney in every case where fraud has been com- 
mitted to present the evidence to the prosecuting officer? This involves 
some difficulties: The complainant in every criminal prosecution, even 
the man who brings the matter to the attention of the district attorney 
assumes a very large responsibility. If, for any reason, the prosecution 
fails, he may find himself sued for malicious prosecution. As a practical 
matter, therefore, no prudent man, lawyer or layman, goes to the district 
attorney’s office until he has reasonable and probable cause for believing 
the defendant guilty; and more than that, never acts as complainant 
until he has reasonable and probable cause for believing that his evidence 
is\ sufficient to convict; for a prudent man seeks to avoid a malicious 
prosecution suit, even though he may believe he can successfully defend 
one. The practical question, therefore, in most cases, comes down to a 
matter of finding the proofs of the guilt. This, in turn, in every case 
requires the determination of the policy to be pursued. The clients may 
not desire to utilize the funds in the estate in expenditures for stenog- 
rapher’s minutes, commissioner’s fees, detective’s and accountant’s serv- 
ices; even though at the very outset they suspect the commission of a 
crime. The lawyer then finds himself in the position of suspecting guilt, 
without having the means of securing the proof. It becomes the duty 
of the lawyer, therefore, at the very outset of the case, to oblige his 
clients to determine upon the D ise they desire to pursue. If they 
desire to accept a settlement offered by the bankrupt, it is his duty to 
carry out their desire. If, on the other hand, they desire complete in- 
vestigation of the facts, he must advise them that if the investigation 
results in the disclosure of evidence of crime, it is their duty to present 
_ the matter to the district attorney. If they decline to do so, after being 
so advised, but desire instead to accept restitution, in my judgment, the 
lawyer is not at liberty to adopt any different policy. The responsibility 
is the client’s, not the lawyer’s. 
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But what I believe to be the most common and more serious situ- 
ations arise after criminal prosecution is begun. The attorney on behalf 
of his clients has presented the case to the district attorney. The district 
attorney has indicted. Fearing the consequences, the bankrupt now 
desires to make that just disposition of his assets that he should have 
made in the first instance. The lawyer for the creditors has assumed an 
obligation to the state while still under obligation to the creditors. Then 
comes the proposition,—He may not be asked to agree to withdraw the 
criminal prosecution. _He may not be asked to do anything even in the 
remotest degree amounting to compounding a felony; he may be asked 
merely to state what, in his judgment, would amount to restitution, so 
that the bankrupt may make restitution to his creditors. Has he the 
right to suggest an amount or to accept the restitution? It has been 
my experience, in several matters where this problem has arisen, that 
the refusal to consider such a proposition or to help in its formulation 
has resulted in the creditors securing little or no dividends, and, in addi- 
tion, becoming obligated to pay large bills for legal and other services ; 
while securing as the only result, the conviction of the fraudulent bank- 
rupt. Yet, it seems to me there can be but one answer to the question 
presented. Once the complaint has been lodged with the district attorney, 
his is the responsibility and the duty. Nothing should be done tacitly 
or openly by the attorney for the creditors, who presented the case, to 
prejudice the prosecution in the slightest. No discussion, no offer of 
restitution should be made without the thorough knowledge of the district 
attorney and without his thorough consent and approval. As a matter of 
practical moment, no attorney who has frequent occasion to lodge com- 
plaints with the district attorney will do anything to prejudice a pro- 
ceeding once instituted by him; for if he is guilty of breach of good faith 
once, he may not expect treatment based upon good faith to continue. 
This, in itself, furnishes the best answer to the question, for if the 
district attorney’s office is obliged to rely upon the assurance, either 
express or implied, of the attorney who brings the case that the evidence 
of which he is aware shall be neither dissipated, destroyed or impaired, 
then it is clearly a breach of good faith for the lawyer to do anything 
that might dissipate, destroy or impair such evidence. In other words, 
he becomes a trustee of the evidence for the state’s officer. Restitution 
in a criminal case is always justifiable. It need not be rejected. The 
man who has stolen my watch may lighten his punishment if he returns 
the watch; but if he returns the watch upon the understanding that I 
shall not prosecute him further, both he and I commit another crime. 
If he returns the watch because he desires to do the honorable thing, and 
set himself right with the court, I may state the facts to the court, 
and may join in the plea for clemency because he has shown the dispo- 
sition to change his point of view; on the other hand, I have no right 
to accept the watch without the thorough knowledge of the state’s officers 
in charge of the case. 

There has been a complete absence of clear thinking on this subject 
on the part of lawyers generally. I know many lawyers of high stand- 
ing at the bar who have not hesitated where criminal prosecutions were 
pending to accept, without consulting the prosecuting officer, settlement 
in bankruptcy upon the plea that they were dealing as the attorneys 
for the creditors, and that they were careful to do nothing that would 
amount to compounding a felony. It seems to me that this completely 
loses sight of the obligation that the lawyer assumes towards the prose- 
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cuting officer when he presents a case on behalf of his client as a com- 
plainant. When he does that he becomes in effect an assistant to the 
prosecuting officer for the state, and he has no right to imperil the 
state’s right for the profit of his client. 

The temptation is keen, the rewards to attorneys in such critical 
situations ‘ate liberal, but these considerations furnish only additional 
reasons for the lawyer’s strict observance of his own duty. In the last 
analysis, this merely means that the lawyer has other obligations besides 
those to his client and the court. He may, by virtue of the situation, 
assume obligations to the prosecuting officer of the state or government. 
These are as binding as his obligations to his client. 

The discussion of these four or five phases of practice at the bank- 
ruptcy bar has developed, I hope, the one fundamental thought that I 
desired to express at the outset. There must be a re-establishment of 
professional standards in the minds of the members of the bar practicing 
. in bankruptcy. The practice must be a profession, not a business. There 
must be a clear distinction between business methods and professional 
methods. This distinction must be borne in mind by the client as well 
as by the lawyer. The client in the long run suffers more than the 
lawyer, for the lawyer who lowers his profession by his own conduct, 
lowers himself in the eyes of his brother, and however much he may 
profit immediately, ultimately receives precisely the appraisement he 
deserves. However difficult maintenance of high standards may be, 
the lawyer who, in spite of temptation refuses to lower his flag, ulti- 
mately finds, that, because of the existence of evil practices about h'm, 
he becomes: even more distinguished than he deserves upon his own real 
merits, Indeed, at the bankruptcy bar character is fast receiving larger 
rewards than ability. The confidence in the lawyer’s integrity not only 
produces new business for the lawyer, but places him in situations of 
larger delicacy and responsibility, where the rewards are more com- 
mensurate. The more it becomes known that he is insistent upon the 
strictest adherence, even to Quixotic notions, the more demand there 
is for his services and the more responsibility is thrown upon him. As 
business men more and more learn to discriminate, he becomes a marked 
man in a very fine sense, and his name has a commercial value like 
the trademark of a’ meritorious product. There is every incentive in the 
world to the lawyer to maintain high standards in commercial and bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. No matter how poor he may be, no matter whence 
he sprang, with but ordinary ability he may attain distinction at the bar. 
He will be obliged to go through a period of starvation almost unto 
death, but like the seed that develops under ground before it blossoms 
above, this period under ground is but a period of preparation. On the 
other hand, the time is rapidly approaching when business men, too, are 
learning to distinguish between the matters in which competition is 
justified and those in which co-operation and mutual obligation are 
essentials, The time is coming when the credit man who participates 
in sharing lawyer’s fees will be as disgraced in the eyes of his fellows 
as the lawyer known to be guilty of this practice is to-day disgraced 
in the eyes of his. professional brethren; when the business man will 
estimate accurately the value of the “ambulance chasing” and the “proof- 
of-claim-chasing” lawyer; when the business man will realize that the 
kind of lawyer that he needs is the lawyer, who because of his character 
has the confidence of the judges, the confidence of the referees, the 
confidence of the prosecuting officers and the confidence of his fellow- 
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members of the bar. He will realize that he cannot afford to place him- 
self in the hands of any other type of lawyer. 1 

This process of education is slow, as it must be; but it is going on, 
conducted by credit men’s associations throughout the country, by trade 
associations in neariy every trade, and, last, by the lawyers themselves. 
In my judgment there is no branch of the practice of the law in which 
more education is needed for both layman and lawyer in ethical standards 
than in that branch known as the “bankruptcy law.” The contact is 
so close to the business world, the situations so analagous to and inter- 
woven with commercial situations that the sharp, clean-cut distinction 
between the two, business and professional, is difficult to preserve. The 
practice is an honorable practice. It should be a joy and delight to 
those who participate in it. It can be made one, if the standards are set 
high and the difficult situations clarifred, so that the duty is certain. 

It may be said that the conditions that exist are due to lack of pre- 
liminary education on the .part of both layman and lawyer. This is 
true, but it is due not to lack of general education, for some of the most 
cultured, learned and refined persons at the bar make most serious 
ethical blunders. The lack of preliminary education is a lack of moral 
education, of moral training, moral analysis, and, more than that, a 
lack of education in the traditions of the bar, a lack of respect for the 
law as a profession. 


I cannot do better than close with this appeal to the profession 
made by Governor Wilson in the address to which I have already alluded: 


“IT would not have you think that I am speaking with a feeling of 
hostility towards the men who have in our day given the nation its 
extraordinary material power and prosperity by an exercise of genius, 
such as in days gone by, was used, in each great age, to build empires 
and altar the boundaries of states. I am drawing no indictment: no 
indictment that I could draw would be just. No indictment that has 
been drawn has been just, but only exaggerated, and disquieting.” * * * 
“Il am simply trying to analyze the existing constitution of business in 
blunt words of truth, without animus or passion of any kind, and with a 
single, clear purpose. 

“That purpose is to recall you to the service of the nation as a whole, 
from which you have been drifting away; to remind you that, no matter 
what the exaction of modern legal business, no matter what or how 
great the necessity for specialization in your practice of the law, you 
are not the servants of special interests, the mere expert 
counsellors of this, that or the other group of business men; but guar- 
dians of the general peace, the guides of those who seek to realize by some 
best accommodation the rights of men.” 


“As men come together to form the state in order to protect 
themselves against ordinary crimes and secure other benefits, so 
mercantile houses must unite to protect themselves against those who 
would injure their property through fraud and conspiracy. There 
is no other way given among men whereby the commercial marauder 
can possibly be checked.” The development of its prosecution work 
is, therefore, one of the prime duties of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 
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It Would be Hard to Prosecute for Fraud on Many of the Statements 
Accepted by Credit Men. 

A member of the Association had been drawn into what he believed 
was a palpable fraud. He felt it was a case calling for the Association’s 
interference, so flagrant were all the circumstances connected with it. 
The papers were sent to the National office where they were patiently 
reviewed. The “signed property statement,” the key to the whole situ- 
ation, was there to be sure, all but the signature. 

And this brings up the carelessness with which credit men accept 
property statements, carelessness so great that it is almost unbelievable. 
Again there is often no attempt to corroborate the statement and also 
many houses prefer their own statement forms which too frequently are 
altogether deficient as legal evidence in case prosecution is attempted. 

The members of the Portland Association of Credit Men have been 
making a special study of the whole quéstion of statement forms with 
the result that the officers have advised that all members definitely adopt 
the forms issued by the National Association of Credit Men as being 
the best worked out forms published. Commenting upon the subject 
the Portland association says that “it has found that in most states the 
prime points are that a statement distinctly show that it sets forth the 
present worth of the applicant for the purpose of obtaining money or 
goods on credit; that it is addressed to a particular and definite party ; 
that the present worth is of a certain and definite date; and that on such 
date the applicant states it is a true showing. The rest of the printed 
matter is merely data used for guidance and is in the nature of par- 
ticulars.” 

In a suit to recover for goods sold on a statement the plaintiff must 
show that he acted on the applicant’s statement which proved to be 
intentionally incorrect and he was damaged thereby in such and such 
amount. The proof is, of course, difficult and no property statement can 
be made to protect against this difficulty for a paper writing need not 
show subsequently a state of mind existing at some certain time. 

It is told of a customer who presented a statement sworn to before 
a notary to give it more weight that his affidavit concluded with the 
words, “which is true and correct to the best of my knowledge and 
belief.” He was “turned down” and paid cash. 

The discussion among the credit men of Portland has emphasized 
the need of care in examining property statements. It has brought out 
the many irregularities on the part of customers in making their state- 
ments, such for instance, as no subtraction of assets and liabilities to 
show in figures the present worth; the omission of the firm signature 
and kindred little defects, which should not be tolerated. 

If the truth were known it would reveal the fact that thousands of 
dollars in credit is extended by good concerns every week on unsigned 
statements or statements containing equally serious defects. 


Send to the National Office for sample of its uniform property 
statement blanks. 


It’s food for thought which. one of our leading fire insurance 
experts offered a short while ago when he said: “The fire waste in this 
country is from $225,000,000 to $300,000,000 yearly. If this amount 
could be reduced to about $70,000,000 we would have the world by 
the tail in from ten to fifteen years.” Is not our profligacy beyond 
the language fitly to condemn? 
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Get Acquainted with Minneapolis, the Next Convention City. 


Among the many historic and interesting objects to be seen in and 
around Minneapolis are the old “Round Tower” and the “Bastian” on 
the brink of the Minnesota River at Fort Snelling. The corner-stone of 
the “Round Tower” was laid with much ceremony in September, 1820, 
and the work was completed in 1822. 


Fort Snelling was built primarly because of the incursion of British 
traders into this territory. It was the most northerly post in the middle 
western country occupied by United States troops. The original post 
covered only a small space. To-day it covers about three miles of terri- 
tory and has within its borders more than two score of buildings. 

It was first called “Fort St. Anthony,” but in 1824 after inspecting 
the post in person, General Winfield Scott suggested in his report to the 
war department, “the propriety of changing the name to Fort Snelling 


as a just compliment to the meritorious officer under whom it had been 
erected.” 


More than a hundred successive officers ranging from lieutenants 
to colonels have commanded at Fort Snelling during the ninety years 
of its existence. Col. Josiah Snelling was commander from 1821 to 1825. 
Of subsequent commanders the most distinguished was Lieut.-Col. 
Zachary Taylor. “Old Rough and Ready” of Mexican war fame, after- 
wards president of the United States, had four daughters, all of whom 
married army officers. The fourth daughter eloped with Lieut. Jeffer- 
son Davis, afterwards president of the Southern Confederacy. 

Historically, Fort Snelling is the “Cradle of Minnesota Civilization,” 
the “Rome of Northwestern Empire.” Here was made the first perma- 
nent settlement of the whites; here began for Minnesota the military 
and civil law, religion, education, industry, fixed commerce and the refine- 
ments of social life. Here were entertained all distinguished visitors 
during many years: when they had seen Fort Snelling and its environs 
they had seen the Northwest. 

The site of Fort Snelling has been ruled in its time by Savage, by 
King and by Emperor, has formed part of the Spanish Kingdom, of the 
French Kingdom and of the French Empire. 

Among the long line of distinguished visitors who were entertained 
at the fort was Count Beltrami the explorer who arrived on the first 
steamboat, Geo. Catlin the Indian painter, Nicollet the French savant, 
Featherstonehaugh the English geologist and Captain Marryatt the British 
writer of adventures. 

Still another name should be referred to, a name that may live longer 
in history than any that has been mentioned, as it connects the old fort 
with a famous decision of the United States Supreme Court. Dred Scott 
was a slave at the post and belonged to Surgeon Emerson. When Emer- 
son was transferred to St. Louis he sold Dred Scott, his wife Harriet 
and their two children, to his brother-in-law John F. A. Sanford. They 
presently sought to gain their freedom by civil process which resulted 
in the famous “Dred Scott decision.” 

Slaves were common at Fort Snelling. The Indians liked them, 

atted their heads and called them “Black Frenchmen.” Slaves and 
ndians have disappeared from Snelling; automobiles have supplanted 
the Red River carts; gasoline launches have ieft behind the canoes of 
log and bark; electricity, not candles, now illumines the Round Tower. 
If Arrow, Red Wing, White Bustard and Little Crow were here to see 
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it now, they would place their hands across their mouths in token of their 
astonishment, “Big Medicine” truly at old Fort St. Anthony. 

The Minneapolis Association of Credit Men wishes you to have an 
opportunity of visiting “Snelling” and taking a snap shot at the old “Round 
Tower.” ‘Arrange to take your vacation in June and spend from the 
13th to 16th at the convention and the remainder of your outing in and 
about the city and at the many fishing resorts among the hundreds of 
lakes in the vicinity. Come whether as a delegate or not and bring the 
ladies with you. 


Directory of Commercial Hotels in Minneapolis. 


Rapisson—Has 40 rooms, at $1.50 for one, or $2.50 for two per- 
sons. Has 70 rooms with private bath, at $2.00 for one, or $3.00 
for two. Has 240 rooms with private bath, at from $2.50 to $5 for 
one, and $1 to $1.50 additional for two. 

DyckMAN—Has 220 rooms with bath, at $1.50 upward for one 
persons, and $1. additional for two. 

West—Has 400 rooms at $1 upward for one person, in rooms 
without bath and $2 upward for one, in rooms with bath and $1 
additional for two in room. 

NicoLLeT—Has 200 rooms, at $1 and $1.50 for one person, and 
$2. and $2.50 for two without bath. $2. and $2.50 for one, and $1 
additional for two with private bath. 

VENDOME—Has 180 rooms, at $1 and $2 for one person, and $2 
and $3 for two, without bath; $2.50 to $3 for one, and $1 additional 
for two with bath. 

Rocers—Has 200 rooms, at $1 upward for one, and $1 additional 
for two, without bath. $2 upward for one with bath, and $1 additional 
for two. 

CANFIELD—Has 60 rooms, 26 with private bath, at $1 upward. 

ReEvERE—Has 60 rooms, at $1 for one, and $1.50 for two, without 
bath. $1.50 for one, and $2.50 for two, with bath. 

Mayjestic—Has 60 rooms, at $1 upward. 

The chairman of the Hotel Committee of the Minneapolis con- 
vention is F. R. Salisbury, of Salisbury-Satterlee Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Hotel reservations should be made through him. 


When Goods are Sold Delivered, Should Discount be Figured on 
Delivered Price or After Freight Costs have been Deducted? 


A member who sells frequently on quotations which include delivery 
wants light upon the question of what is the proper basis upon which 
the discount should be figured. His letter reads as follows: 

“It is a universal rule in the lumber business that where goods are 
sold delivered, freight is in every case to be deducted before discount, 
the idea being, of course, that freight is a cash item, and. therefore, not 
subject to discount. However, many of our customers insist on taking 
cash discount from the gross amount of our_invoices and in a great many 
cases where we have complained of this, they insist that their position 
is correct. We feel, of course, that this is a question about which there 
should be no argument. We believe that an opinion from the Associa- 
tion would carry considerable weight, and therefore ask that we may have 
the benefit of it.” 

Members who have had experience which will help answering this 
question should address the National office. 
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Do not treat your claim in bankruptcy as of no consequence sim- 
ply because it happens in the particular case to be a small one. Many 
a small claim has decided the selection of a trustee in bankruptcy. 
Your claim may be the very last one necessary to carry out a fraudu- 
lent scheme. Therefore know in advance where your claim is going, 
. and who is going to use it. This week your claim may make no dif- 

ference. Next week some other creditor’s small claim may decide the 
_ fate of your large one. Do for the big fellow to-day what you want 
him to do for you to-morrow, when you are the big fellow and he is 
the small one. Let the rule be firmly established that whatever the 
size of the claim, its disposition shall be a matter of superlative care. 


A Collection Letter and How it Worked. 


It is not the kind of collection letter that one would expect to find 
in the ordinary text book which purports to give instructions on writing 
letters that “‘pull,” but the letter here given “pulled” in this case and all 
will admit there was a reason. First is printed the collection letter then 
the reply which was accompanied by a check. 


“It was David Harum, we believe, who remarked that a certain 
amount of fleas is good for a dog because it keeps him from worrying 
over being a dog. 

“We all have our worries, some of them imaginary, some. of them 
real. We have ours and you doubtless have yours; but if you had to 
run a shoe factory and butt up against some of our payrolls for leather 
and labor at this season, you’d appreciate the fact that financing a 
business like this is not an ‘unbroken romance.’ ” 


“Case: 
“WHOLESALE Not ‘UNBROKEN ROMANCE’ 
“US. 
“RETAIL Not ‘UNMOLESTED DREAM.’ } 
GeorciA, February 17, 1911. 

“H. E. Choate, Treasurer, 

J. K. Orr Shoe Company, 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

“My Dear Sir: 


“T admire the spirit and humor, as well as sympathize with the 
troubles as expressed in yours of the roth inst., and as I read and re-read 
the letter I am more and more reminded of that bit of holy writ, namely: 
‘Man that is born of woman is of few days and full of TROUBLE,’ 

“T am persuaded that you have allowed that brilliant mind of yours, 
in this age of frenzied finance, to become so contaminated by the electric 
click of the almighty dollar that your heart has learned to love it, and 
we are told: “The love of money is the root of all evil.’ 

“T have heard that if we chase any one idea too far, we are liable 
to dream dreams, see visions and have many unpleasant hallucinations 
of romance, trouble, payrolls, dogs, fleas and monkeys. 

“Having felt the force and observed the great zeal you demonstrate 
in the financing of your splendid business, I am convinced that you will 
never be satisfied until—He who holds the destiny of man permits you 
to stand at the end of time and you can look back and see all the children 
of men come marching down the uneven way shod in RED SEAL 
SHOES. Then if I were permitted to be present, I should expect to 
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hear, just as Old Father Time ‘began to draw in his gank-plank, a cry 
come up from you in the language of Oliver Twist: “MORE! 

“I would, as your friend, as well as for and in consideration of past 
kindnesses to me, advise that you lay aside the working tools, buy a box 
of good cigars, come down, spend a week, talk, smoke and drink some 
good pure water, and forget your troubles and debts. 

“Remember that we are all fast tending to that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveller has ever returned. In one section of 
this unknown they wear no SHOES and have no Winter; in the other 
the flowers bloom forever, we are told, and-the SHOES they wear are 
made of Gold. 

“Your Friend, 
“(Signed ) 
‘eS. 

“I have read nothing of David Harum, his dog or his fleas, but much 

of J. K. O., his treasurer, his hides and his RED SEALS. 


“You will find enclosed check to cover my account, as per your 
statement.” 


It’s One Thing to Accept a Bad Practice; Another to Encourage It. 


That all credit is limited as to time and the time limit should be as 
thoroughly understood and agreed upon as the price, is a principle as 
well understood by the credit man as the simplest laws of stress and 
strain by the architect. It is a principle so important, it has such a vital 
bearing upon profits, its violation brings about so many losses that the 
credit man who would wilfully break through the principle deserves 
the condemnation of every self respecting brother credit man, for by 
his acts demoralization of wider effect than can be measured is being 
invited. 

Reference is not made here to the houses which quietly accept the 
remittances from which are deducted unfair discounts for there is 
ground for hope that such will take heart to join the fight against unjust 
discounts as it gathers strength. What is referred to is the kind of man 
who will write a letter as follows: 

“In regard to the bill you owe us, while the time has expired, if 
you desire to send in remittance covering same, you can take off discount 
and send it in. I will see that you get credit for the whole amount. 

We desire to sell you all the goods you can use in our line.” 

The house by which the letter was written was not short of funds 
which might partly justify it as a weak collection method. It was a 
clear case of coaxing a customer by inviting him to disregard terms, in 
the face of the fact that it meant demoralization. 

It is such a case as this that makes it possible for the retailer to 
come to market and demand more liberal treatment because he is getting 
it elsewhere. Credit men ought to be able to have enough confidence in 
each other to know that such talk is “bluff” that the retailer is simply 
trying to instill timidity into their salesmen ; but this letter would tend to 
undeceive credit men and destroy confidence in one another. 

Finally it is easy to see that the concern who is responsible for 
the above letter can do more harm to the cause for which the National 
Association of Credit Men stands than a score of other houses working 
in the same market can overcome. The country merchant puts the one 
house down as “liberal” not appreciating the fact that “lax” is a truer 
word and not realizing how much demoralization, perhaps danger, the 
laxness has in it for him. 
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Duty of a Bank in Expediting Handling of Drafts Given for 
Collection. 


W. F. McLane, chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Minneapolis association made an interesting report at 
a recent association meeting on a subject much discussed among 
credit men—collections through bank drafts. Mr. McLane said that 
a fellow credit man had come to him with this incident: 

“On August 24, 1910, our firm drew a sight draft on a customer 
in North Dakota through the Minneapolis and St. Paul Credit Men’s 
Associations for $111, it being sent direct to the bank in the town 
where the customer is located, with the usual association’s letter 
giving full instructions. On’November 5th this draft was returned to us 
with the following letter: 

“We return herewith your draft for $111 against the 
company of this place unpaid. This firm is now in the hands of 
trustees of , North Dakota, heaviest creditors and in charge. 
Yours truly, ————.’ 

“This information,’ said he, “was a surprise indeed to the 
drawers of the draft. While the drawee had been slow in his account, 
still the creditor had no knowledge that it had failed, and it was a 
question if the bank had not been negligent in the matter. For my 
own information,” said Mr. McLane, “and also to help me answer 
the question put to me, I submitted the particulars to our attorney, 
and received from him the following: 

“*Mr. W. F. McLane, Cashier Hennepin County Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—I herewith return sight draft for $111, dated 
August 28, 1910, drawn by , of Minneapolis, Minn., upon 
of North Dakota, payable to the order of the First State Bank 
of said last named place, also letter of said bank, dated November 5, 
1910, returning said draft to the drawer thereof, with statement that 
said draft was unpaid and that the drawee was in the hands of 
trustees. The date of the trusteeship is not given, nor have I a copy 
of the letter transmitting said draft for collection, but assuming that 
it was sent on or about August 24, 1910, with the usual instructions 
to collect and remit and that said bank retained the draft until 
November 5, 1910, without exercising dtie diligence to collect the 
same, I am of the opinion that a recovery could be had against the 
bank for the amount of said draft or such portion thereof as may 
have been lost by reason of such negligence. In this case the bank 
was simply a collecting agent, but was bound, under the law, to 
exercise reasonable diligence in securing payment, which imposed 
upon it the duty of promptly presenting said draft for acceptance and 
payment and within a reasonable time notifying the owner of non- 
payment so that the drawer could take such steps for the protection 
of its interests as in its judgment might seem proper. In this case 
no notice of non-acceptance or non-payment was given to the drawer, 
nor was the draft returned within a reasonable time, all of which 
was so contrary to the ordinary requirements attaching to such trans- 
actions that I cannot resist the conclusion that the negligence of the 
bank in these particulars would be held to be negligence per se. 

“It has been held that the failure of a bank either to collect a 
draft received by it for collection, or to notify the drawer of its non- 
payment in due time, is negligence and may become a question of 
law upon the conceded facts. Selz vs. Collins, 55 Mo. Ap. 55. If the 
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bank knew of the failing circumstances of the debtor, its non-action 
would be still less excusable, and if the drawee was the bank’s debtor 
and the bank were able to secure payment of its indebtedness, pend- 
ing the receipt of the draft and the assignment to trustees, the case 
would be almost conclusive against the bank. I suggest that the 
drawer carefully inquire into these matters and if found to be as 
above suggested, I would advise suit be brought to recover the amount 
of the draft, providing the debtor was not hopelessly insolvent or the 
claim wholly uncollectible from the time the draft was received for 
collection until the assignment to trustees. 


“*T append hereto a number of citations applicable to the several 


questions involved in a determination of an action for damages should 
one be instituted: 


“*Yours very truly, 
“ee 


” 


(Schlein vs. Bank of Lonoke, 90 Tenn. 221; Trinidad Nat. Bank 
vs. Demer Nat. Bank, 4 Dill. 290; Mound City Paint and Color Co. 
vs. Bank, 9th Pac. 709; Dern vs. Kellogg, 74 N. W. 844; Finch vs. 
Karste, 97 Mich. 20.) ~ 


“The percentage of sight drafts paid compared with the large 
number drawn is very small indeed,” said Mr. McLane, “and for this 
reason they have become quite a burden to the banker. 

“For example, the draft when first received by the banker is 
made a matter of record in his collection register—it is then presented 
personally if the firm is not too far out—otherwise telephone or 
written notice given. It is seldom that the drafts are paid on first 
presentation—‘Proprietor out’—‘Will have to look it up’—‘See me 
to-morrow about that,’ er ‘Return, will send check’—‘Return, have 
paid,’ are very common. Sometimes the same mail will bring several 
drafts from different firms on the same party with the chances that 
all will be eventually returned. 

“With this condition you can hardly wonder if occasionally the 
service given by the banker is not what you would like, and his 
charges when a collection is made, higher than you had expected. 

“The banker, however, much as he dislikes the sight draft must 
not become careless in his methods of handling them. He acts as 
the collecting agent of the drawer and is bound by law to exercise 
reasonable diligence in securing payment, and if not paid in a reason- 
able time so to notify the drawer. Otherwise he continues to hold the 
draft at his peril.” 


“BURNING SUBJECTS” 
IS THE TITLE OF SIX LEAFLETS ON FIRE INSURANCE 
Issued by the Association 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


THEY WILL SIMPLIFY YOUR FIRE INSURANCE 
PROBLEMS 





The Multiplicity of Incorporations in Small Concerns to Avoid 
Personal Liability. 


The letter written below is written by a member who believes 
that there should be a uniform method adopted by manufacturers 
and wholesalers in selling little concerns who have incorporated 
clearly for the protection given by the limited liability feature. This 
letter ought to stir up discussion, certainly if other members feel 
that the evil described is growing. 

The letter reads as follows: 


“DEAR SIR: 

“There is a problem that has come through the incorporation 
of small merchants located throughout the country. Our experience 
is that this movement to incorporate is growing rapidly and we feel 
something should be done in various large cities and through the 
trade organizations to counteract the additional risk which is taken 
in selling these various small incorporations which are seeking credit. 

“The majority, in fact I believe 90 per cent. of them, incorporate 
for the purpose of avoiding personal liability, that is, further than 
the capital invested, and the capital involved when it is sifted down, 
in the greater number of cases is merely nominal, in fact is little 
or nothing and the jobbers, in selling them, have their risk increased 
by reason of the incorporation and really assume all the responsibility. 

“Our concern has adopted a policy of selling only those concerns 
that will agree to give the personal guarantee of the officers or active 
parties who manage the business, and we consider that it is no more 
than proper for the jobbers as a unit, to make this guarantee one 
of the essentials in opening accounts with little incorporated concerns, 
so that the principals and managers subject their outside property to 
the risk of the business. 

“To do this effectively, the matter should be brought to the 
attention of our Association in a broad manner and have it acted 
upon and carried out in general otherwise a few of us who make this 
demand can make little or no progress. We have been caught in 
several failures among the little corporations and have found the 
president, secretary and treasurer in many cases possessed of ample 
means outside of the corporation, but that means could not be reached 
and all that there was to pay creditors was the corporation property. 
This would rarely pay the expenses of winding up the estate. 

“The tendency of country merchants to incorporate is becoming 
a serious matter to the trade and we repeat that the Credit Men’s 
Association should think the question over seriously, put it up to the 
proper committee, and take some kind of action with an urgent 
recommendation that the various local associations unite and pull to- 
gether and require of all such concerns a written guarantee from those 
who are managing them.” 


The Standard Fire Insurance Tables for 1910-1911 should be on 
every credit man’s desk. In them is shown the condition of every 
insurance company doing business in the United States. They tell 
you whether or not your policies were issued by strong companies. 
Copies can be had through the National office by sending ten cents 
in stamps. 
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The Chicago Association of Credit Men Brings an Important 

Prosecution to a Successful Finish. 
Pleading guilty to a charge of conspiracy to conceal assets, four 
members of the Rosen family—Marcus, the father, and three sons, 
Heinrich, Alex and Morris—have been sentenced by Judge Ander- 
son in the United States District Court to serve one year each in 
the Federal Prison at Fort Leavenworth. This brings a fitting end 
to the Lincoln Bargain House case which has been commented on 
several times in the BULLETIN. 

Unusual importance attaches to this case because convictions on 
this charge are almost unknown in the Chicago district. Prosecution 
so rarely has been undertaken, that commercial crooks have boasted 
of their immunity and fraudulent failures have increased in alarming 
proportions. 

The indictments against the Rosens were returned by the federal 
grand jury some months ago, growing out of the case of Lincoln 
Bargain House, a corporation organized py Heinrich Rosen and a man 
named Ignatz Swartz, in April, 1909. Rosen became the owner of 
ninety-nine shares, and was, in fact, the corporation. Letters were 
sent broadcast to jobbers and manufacturers, requesting samples, 
stating that the concern was doing a retail and wholesale business 
and would use large quantities. Small orders were placed at first, 
the bills being promptly paid, and the housés then used as references. 

By means of a statement to an agency, the concern managed to 
obtain a rating, and with the references was able to get quantities 
of merchandise on credit. No lines of trade were overlooked and 
goods began to arrive in carload lots. The scheme of using references, 
however, was over-worked and caused suspicion among certain 
creditors. This lead to an investigation by the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men. The suspicions were confirmed and Pinkerton 
detectives were put on the case. 

It was found that many of the shipments that reached the 
different depots in Chicago were re-marked and re-shipped under 
fictitious names to other points, as Milwaukee, Minneapolis and San 
Francisco. To get the concern under federal jurisdiction, an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed and the schedules sworn 
to by Heinrich Rosen, as secretary and treasurer, showed liabilities 
exceeding $15,000 and assets of less than $2,000. The amount actually 
realized by the trustee was less than $900, so that the corporation, 
within five months from beginning business, had not only wiped out 
its alleged capital of $10,000, but was in debt more than $15,000 for 
merchandise received. 

Heinrich Rosen was submitted to a searching examination before 
the referee, and all the information gathered was placed in the hands 
of the United States district attorney, who promptly set his depart- 
ment to work. On the formal complaint of the manager of the 
adjustment bureau of the Chicago association, Heinrich Rosen was 
bound over by the commissioner until the grand jury convened. 
Being unable to secure bail, he spent some two or three weeks in jail. 
In due time, the case was laid before the federal grand jury, an 
indictment was.promptly voted against four members of the family. 
Heinrich and his father were apprehended at once and placed under 
bond. Alex, likewise, was placed under bond on reaching Chicago 
from the coast, while Morris was located in San Francisco and 
brought to Chicago by the government shortly before the case was 
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set for trial. In the meantime, the government in its thorough and 
methodical way was preparing the case. Witnesses were subpoenaed 
from Milwaukee, Minneapolis and San Francisco. As the time for 
trial drew near, the defendants and their attorneys made several. 
intimations and advances looking toward a compromise, but nothing 
along that line would be listened to. When the cases were finally 
called before Judge Anderson, the plea of guilty was entered by each 
defendant. A brief statement of the government’s case was made 
by Assistant District Attorney Voigt. in his reply, the detendants’ 
attorney admitted their guilt but sought to implicate Swartz, above 
referred to, and a man employed by him as the real instigators of the 
company. 

This case is most important to the Chicago market. The 
evidence was not obtained without a determined effort and the 
expenditure of hundreds of dollars, back of which was the power 
and prestige of the Chicago Association of Credit Men to whom 
generous credit is first of all due for the result. Too much cannot be 
said of the prompt and efficient action of District Attorney Sims and 
of his assistants, Messrs. Voigt, Medaris, Jacobs and Byrne, who had 
much to edo in presenting the case to the grand jury, drawing the 
indictments and preparing for trial. 

In fact, the entire department of justice took a keen interest in 
the case, and no pains were spared and no details overlooked in 
bringing about the result described. The receiver and trustee in 
bankruptcy, F. M. McKey, likewise, rendered valuable assistance. 
The Chicago Association of Credit Men's council, John C. Farwell, 
had devoted much time to the case, especially in the bankruptcy 
proceedings, as did also S. J. Whitlock, of Belding Bros. & Company; 
D. E. Humphrey, of Cluett, Peabody & Company, and M. C. Rasmus- 
sen, manager of the adjustment bureau. All share in the satisfaction 
of a successful prosecution as should, in fact, credit men everywhere. 


What Amount of Business Per Annum Can a Firm Safely Do 

on a Given Amount of Capital, Say $10,000? 

At a meeting of the New York Credit Men’s Association, the follow- 
ing subject was discussed: What amount of business per annum can a 
firm safely do on a given amount of capital, say $10,000? 

Some of the examples given were as follows: 

In twenty-eight statements examined, made by merchants in different 
trades from Boston to Texas, each of whom showed. capital of approxi- 
mately $10,000, whose condition appeared well balanced as to assets and 
liabilities, and whose credit was found to be good, the annual sales varied 
from $10,000 to $85,000—as different as the extremes in the climate. 

A clothing merchant in the South who buys on the usual trade terms, 
borrows no money, takes no discounts and sells the long-winded trade, 
was found to be turning his capital barely once. A hustling firm of two 
members in a large eastern city, with not quite $10,000, manufactured 
and sold $85,000 worth of goods in 1910 by using its bank credit and 
selling only to those who take every discount, and wound up the year 
owing practically nothing, with a good profit to show. 

The question is one that cannot be settled by rule. Nevertheless the 
subject offers wholesome food for thought. A credit man will find that 
the annual sales given in a statement, say to a mercantile agency, cannot 
be proved with any accuracy by the merchandise, accounts and bills re- 
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ceivable, and the current indebtedness. Yet it is of the utmost import- 
ance to ascertain whether the owner of the $10,000 capital is a live 
merchant or a dead one. The trade or business conditions of the terri- 
‘tory surrounding him must be considered, and whether the business is 
that of manufacturing, jobbing or retailing, or a little of all of them. 
These points at least, and there may be others, are significant to every 
kind of credit man, and therefore to all of our members. Furthermore, 
a credit man who has a care for increasing the volume of business 
of his own house, as well as for the losses he makes, will find by going 
logically into this matter that it is always of the utmost importance to 
get as far away as possible from fixed rules in working out any credit 
risk, that the best results can be obtained more surely by taking up the 
subject of each credit risk as a separate and distinct proposition and work- 
ing out on its merits, with all the lights before him, what it might be pos- 
sible to do with the amount of capital invested, brushing aside all general 
rules except that of common horse sense. 


EX-CONVICT SAYS CREDIT WAS JUST THRUST UPON HIM. 
Urged to Purchase More Than Wanted. 


The following is an interesting story taken from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch under date of January 9, 1911, regarding one regarding 
whom the Association has issued several warnings. 

“Thomas A. Bean, of Bluford, Illinois, who is accused by St. 
Louis merchants of procuring thousands of dollars’ worth of goods 
from them without paying therefor, chiefly because he used linen 
stationery with an ornate letterhead, says there is nothing easier 
than getting credit. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to misrepresent anything to get credit,’ he 
told a reporter, in his log cabin, four miles north of Bluford. ‘1 
haven’t swindled anybody since I got out of the penitentiary the last 
time. I just write and ask the price of certain goods, and they urge 
me to take more than I want. 

“ “Now the last time I was sent up I made a mistake. I had made 
a contract to sell phonographs for a certain house, and I sold four, 
I believe it was. I wasn’t able to pay for them just then, and I began 
buying from the branch houses. Well, the phonographs cost me 
more at the retail houses, and that showed fraud. It was too bad.’ 

“Bean served eighteen months in the penitentiary for the phonograph 
deal, after being convicted in East St. Louis. His method in obtaining 
the instruments from the retail houses, most of them in St. Louis, 
was to write that he intended to present one to his daughter on her 
birthday, and asked for prices. When the prices were quoted he usually 
said they were a little higher than he could afford, and thus opened 
the way for a credit transaction. 

“Bean has just completed the sale of three carloads of coal, pur- 
chased on credit from an Illinois mine. He sold it at ten cents a 
bushel, at the car, which is the prevailing price at Bluford. The 
townsfolk and farmers bought it. 

“The coal was bought on thirty days’ time, the cars being delivered 
at intervals of a week. Before the first month had expired the coal 
company sent a man to see Bean. 

“The man threatened prosecution if Bean didn’t pay. 
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“I am a lawyer, and I know what I’m talking about,’ he told 
Bean. ‘If I don’t get the money I will prosecute.’ 

“IT am not a lawyer,’ Bean retorted, ‘and I know you don’t 
know what you are talking about.’ 

“The lawyer went back without his money, but one carload ot 
the coal since has been paid for, Bean says. 

“A St. Louis haberdasher and clothier sent a representative to 
Bluford a week ago. He_-hired a rig, drove to Bean’s home, and 
introduced himself with the statement that he intended to have the 
$49.50 Bean owes to the concern. 

“It made me mad, the way that fellow talked,’ Bean said. ‘He 
was trying to bluff me. Like to see anybody bluff Tom Bean.’ ‘I'll 
have you put in jail if you don’t pay me that money,’ he said. ‘Well,’ 
I said, ‘I guess that’s the cheapest way out of it for me. Go as far 
as you like.’ 

“*Since then I have got some threatening letters from that com- 
pany. I know something about the law, even if I am a farmer, and 
I am going to put those letters into the hands of a post-office inspector 
and see if I can’t prosecute the company.’ 

“Bean lives with his wife and four small children on what was 
once a small nursery. The trees are still standing, but Bean has 
obtained no fruit from them for several years. There is a grape vine 
in the yard back of his home, and some evergreens scattered about. 

“This is the Bluford Nursery, and Bean uses a letterhead in 
three colors, with his name in large type as proprietor, one of the 
phrases reading, ‘Evergreens a specialty.’ It is such a letterhead 
and such paper as would inspire an impression of substantial business. 
Bean exhibited it with unconcealed pride. 

“Tf you got a letter on that paper, wouldn’t you feel like extend- 
ing credit to the writer?” he asked. “There is no deception about it. 
I am the proprietor of this nursery. Once it was taxed at $6,040, and 
I got that rating in the Nurserymen’s Protective Association. When 
they asked me about my rating, I just referred them to the tax books.’ 

“‘Tf merchants want to investigate me, they can. I’m open to 
investigation. They don’t have to ship me stuff unless they want to. 
I don’t swindle them. If they lose anything, its their own fault.’ 

“Bean is tall and thin, middle-aged, with a clean-shaven face and 
deep-set blue eyes. He talks slowly, weighing each word, and uses 
good language, but his reputation as a letter writer is almost national, 
since he has dealt with mail order houses and stores all over the 
United States. He was born and reared in this county, and had only 
such education as the public schools here afford, but he made the 
most of that, and added to his learning a keen native shrewdness. 

“He has the reputation in Bluford of scrupulous integrity in his 
business dealings. He pays his debts to his neighbors promptly, and 
can borrow money from them when he needs it. 

“Bean bought goods on credit, and sold them to farmers, while 
he was in jail at Decatur, Ill., awaiting trial in the federal courts on 
a charge of using the mails to defraud. He had some of the nurserv 
stationery and a mailing list with him, and he made a contract with 
a scale manufacturing concern, then wrote to farmers offering scales 
at reduced prices. His mail got so heavy that the jailer became 
suspicious, and opened several letters. All contained money, with 
the request that the scales be shipped immediately. 
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“Bean has obtained on credit rifles, shotguns, clothes, jewelry, 
dry goods, whisky, sewing machines, phonographs, fuel and groceries. 
As a rule he retails these things to Illinois farmers at less than the 
prevailing prices. His two-room home gives but little evidence of 
the large faith merchants manifest in him. It contains a sewing 
machine, brass bed, cot, typewriter and several chairs. On the floor 
is a rag carpet. T he second room, a lean-to, is the kitchen and dining 
room for the family of six. 

“There is $100 worth of jewelry from a St. Louis house awaiting 
disposition here. Bean ordered it on credit, but the concern sent it 
C. O. D., and he would not take it out of the express office. 

“*Merchants are too anxious to sell,’ is Bean’s conclusion on the 
credit question. “They will stuff the order on you every time, and 
think they are getting the best of you. Why, I wrote once to a St. 
Louis house for a suit of clothes. Said I wanted something about 
$18. They sent me back two suits, one at $25 and one at $28. I just 
kept both of them, and then the firm prosecuted me. I beat them in 
court, and I haven't paid for those suits yet. Serves them right for 
stuffing the order on me.’ 


‘“The contention of the clothing concern in court was that it sent 
two suits on approval.” 


A Credit Man’s Reflections. 


There is nothing so educative as reflection. Most credit men indulge 
too little in it and so it is fortunate, perhaps, that we may read now and 
then the results of the meditations of a few of our fellow credit men, 
for the experience of all would, if followed to conclusions, tend to bring 
us to the same point. How much, for instance, would you take issue with 
the conclusions of A. D. Thomas, of Youngstown, the writer of the 
following reflections : 

“tj, Perhaps it is natural greed for more than our share of the 
business that makes it so easy for the unworthy to get large past due 
balances on our ledgers. The fact that we have unwarranted ledger 
balances is patent to all of us. While this condition confronts us, we 
overlook the greater truth that if we were less generous, we would still, 
in the aggregate, sell as many goods as we do now, for the American 
people are not going unfed or unclothed, and if we properly heed the 
signs on the business guideboards we would avoid many of the ruts and 
breakdowns that take so much of our time and energy to repair. 

“2. A slow-paying customer is a bad asset and makes very unfair 
competition for your good customers in his vicinity. He hurts both 
ways. The fact that some of our competitors may be selling some half 
shaky merchant prompts us in taking chances of getting our money 
before the insolvent merchant gets into the adjustment bureau or the 
bankruptcy court. 

“3. None of us is much slicker than the rest of us. Each of us 
has had his own little successful raid on the depleted assets of debtors, 
but in the aggregate we are all losers. The great army of grocery bill 
jumpers have, in fact, been ‘putting one over on us with marked 
regularity.’ 

“4. The fault is entirely our own and is easily traced to two condi- 
tions, viz., credit is too cheap and personal pets too many. With a great 
deal of pride you printed on your billheads your terms, after you figured 
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out with a great deal of care just what those terms should be, and just 
like the butcher who closes his eyes and loses his conscience and weighs 
his hand with every piece of meat he sells, you turn your backs on your 
sound business calculations and violate the laws you are forced to adopt 
for your own guidance and protection. Because we fail to follow that 
chart of safety we are entitled to feel ashamed of our weak-kneed attitude 
in not living up to the attitude we know to be right. 


“5. The merchant with capital, collateral, character, capacity, and 
especially with competition, will gladly hail the day when distributers 
and wholesalers will develop sufficient backbone and business stamina 
to enforce the terms that prudence says forms the basis of all legiti- 
mate and successful business transactions. 


“6. It is manifestly unfair to the merchant who pays his bills to 
have in his vicinity competition of the slow-pay order. 


_“7. Why do we enable a poor merchant to compete with a good- 
paying customer? The second-rater competes with’a good, prompt- 
paying customer on the jobber’s capital, or, in other words, the good- 


paying customer through easy credits indirectly supports his unworthy 
competitor. 


“8. The credit department and collecting force is the easy medium 
through which this system so easily works. And right here—don’t 
overlook that a credit department is of no earthly use unless the collec- 
tion department is on the job every minute. The very best, most accu- 
rate, never-failing barometer is your own ledger account with the man 
who owes you too much. Do you run every order through your ledger 
or do you take a chance? If the balance is past due do you have the 


backbone to have at least an understanding with the debtors? 


“9. What did you do with the orders preceding the loss on your 
largest failure last year? You took a gambling chance and lost. His- 


tory repeats itself. Gambling always ends disastrously and so does a 
bad account.” 


Every credit man who takes pride in his profession should 
have the bound “Bulletin” for 1910 on his shelf of business books. 
Again, every member of the Association who is leading off in any 
branch of its affairs should provide himself with a bound indexed 
copy of the roro “Bulletins.” They will be impressed with the real 
activity of the Association in every one of its branches, from the 
prosecution of fraudulent failures through the whole gamut of credit 
man’s interests. The year 1910 was fruitful of some of the best 
writings on general credit topics yet published and for the man who 
is making the most of the credit man’s profession and endeavoring 
to build on broad lines, this volume is indispensable. This year 
the wealth of material in the “NOTES” and “ASSOCIATION 
NOTES” will be opened up through the index. Also are given under 
their proper headings, names which credit men were warned against 
during the year. The price is but $1.25 per volume, delivered. 

The National office has on its shelves a few copies of a little 
leaflet that can be read in fifteen minutes It is full of meat for the 
credit man. It should arouse him to important consideration. Send 
two cents in stamps for a copy of “Figuring Profits.” 
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Suggestions from a Collector Regarding the Extension of Credit. 


It is to be hoped that the credit man will regard with patience 
the intrusion into his affairs and business of ideas emanating from 
none other than a mediocre collector of various styles and sizes of 
good, bad and indifferent accounts. Some little experience in this 
line furnishes much food for thought regarding the credit man and 
his work, and also many observations on how the barn could have 
been locked to advantage, before the pilfering of the family horse. 
Thus, these few remarks made in this effusion will convey no pre- 
tensions of authority, or of expert ability, but rather a few words 
after the style of “Wild Animals I Have Known.” 

Certain it is, that credit men often indulge in shady risks, the 
collection of which is always uncertain, and often impossible. Careful 
consideration should be given not only to the question of whether 
the debtor intends to pay, but whether he is able, and will be able 
to pay, when the obligation matures. Good intentions, alone, are 
never a Satisfactory substitute for cash when paying bills. 

Credit men are prone to regard the credit of an old customer as 
being fully established, and consequently relax their attention to the 
debtor’s business. It is known that a large percentage of loss can be 
traced directly to this source. Conditions may, and do arise which 
render a previous line of credit impossible. This fact has been 
impressed by a recent failure. A time honored house failed because 
of the fact that it was doing business in a decadent location, on a 
scale which it had maintained in more prosperous times. Failure 
under the circumstances was inevitable. A few credit men foresaw 
it, but to many it came as a total surprise. 

It may be safe to have a certain limit one week, but another 
month may bring changed conditions, knocking away the props from 
an otherwise stable institution. Many neglect to take into account 
the nature and past records of the business, which would have shown 
disaster toward which the business was tending, and saved from loss. 

Another point is, unfortunately, overlooked. A fails, and then, 
for the first time, discloses the fact that he is largely indebted to 
relatives. In many cases, claims of this nature alone, exclusive of 
mercantile obligations, amount to more than the value of the entire 
stock. He does not class this as a liability, apparently, until about 
the time of making compromise offers to creditors, and it is surpris- 
ing how many financial statements ignore family loans entirely. Too 
close scrutiny cannot be made on claims of this nature, and careful 
inquiry should be made before credit is extended. 

An instance will illustrate another point which is often a source 
of aggravation, and full-sized loss. This is the case where stock and 
fixtures are bought on contract, the terms of which provide that the 
title shall remain in the seller. This is manifestly a case where dili- 
gence should be exercised. Observation of several cases teaches that 
it is dangerous to extend credit in the first place, and secondly, if 
extended, careful and continuous watch should be kept. It is advis- 
able to secure, whenever possible, a copy of the contract, and examine 
it closely, and, after being acquainted with its terms, the credit man 
can safeguard the interests of the firm more intelligently. Subse- 
quently, this should be followed by communication with the owner, 
finding out, if possible, whether or not the payments are being made 
with precision, and regularity. “Hope deferred maketh the heart 
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sick,” and payments deferred make the purse light, unless the debtor 
is awakened, and kept awake by the credit man. 

A recent case emphasizes this point. A certain tradesman was 
apparently the owner of a very fair business, and credit was extended 
by several houses. He did business for a few weeks, then suddenly 
left, ostensibly selling stock and fixtures in bulk. It developed that 
his successor could not be held under the provisions of the bulk sales 
act, because the defaulting debtor did not own the stock but merely 
leased under a contract, the owner taking possession because of 
failure to make payments. 

This thought suggests the statement that the identity of the 
person to be charged should be certain, and definite. Credit is some- 
times extended to one person, and the goods delivered to another. 
In other words, the business is owned by another than the one with 
whom the creditor is apparently dealing. Recently, when a claim was 
presented for collection, the collector learned that the party to whom 
credit had been extended had been out of business for some time, and 
that the goods had been taken and receipted for by another, who was 
notoriously bad pay. In another case, father and son are con- 
nected in name with business, and neither will admit any interest. 
Father says vehemently that son is the owner, and son insists that 
father is the party responsible. 

Another case: A recently went out of business, and stock was sold 
in non-compliance with the bulk sales law. Suit was entered forth- 
with, the successor being garnishee defendant. Judgment was taken 
against A, but when an effort was made to collect from the successor, 
it was found that he had not purchased the stock from A, but from 
A’s wife. The account is still uncollected although much time has 
been spent in unsuccessful efforts to secure payment. This would 
seem to show that it is well for the credit man to see all papers 
executed in a sale if possible, and to know their terms intimately. 

Retail accounts, and retail credit systems, are subject to great 
abuse. Carelessness on the part of the credit men, and skillful general- 
ship on the part of the buyer, combine to make large losses. A certain 
customer was in the habit of charging items in a department store 
regularly, and occasionally sent her maid to do her shopping. The 
maid learned the art rapidly, and becoming expert, acquired the habit 
of selecting choice articles for her own use. After securing sufficient 
for herself. and family, she became dissatisfied with her position, and 
left for parts unknown. The customer was greatly surprised, refused 
to pay, and as she was uncollectible, and her husband’s location 
unknown, the treat has been “on” the store. Under many systems, 
this and sundry other devises could be practiced with the greatest 
ease. 

It might also be said that it is a difficult, and laborious task to 
separate cash from anyone who has his goods and chattels mortgaged 
to the limit. The presence of a chattel mortgage is never a good 
sign, and its existence should be carefully explained. Why some 
credit men extend credit freely and generously under such circum- 
stances is a deep mystery, but it is often done. 

The appearance of an establishment indicates, in a certain way, 
the responsibility of the management. Fixtures and equipment 
should harmonize with the volume of the business, allowing for 
reasonable prospects. Failure is only a question of time with a small 
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store doing a very moderate business, operated by the owner, two 
clerks, one girl, two boys, and equipped with a large cash register, 
three expensive scales, three telephones, two delivery wagons, and 
a valuable refrigerator. This is an actual instance, and the plain cause 
of the failure was the endeavor of the proprietor to run a small 
business on too large a basis. 

Not infrequently cases arise where total loss occurs, which 
could have been prevented by intelligent co-operation on the part of 
the salesmen. There is no legitimate reason why salesmen could 
not report conditions more generally than is done, aiding the credit 
men, and at the same time selling goods more judiciously. It sur- 
prises many firms to learn of conditions, which could have been seen 
just as well by the salesmen, had they looked. 

Much has been said on the proposition of credit extension, and 
much more will be, undoubtedly. Although great progress has been 
made, the profit and loss account still contains many items on the 
wrong side, in many instances because of lax, and intermittent 
methods, but more often by avoidable ignorance. 


A Lawyer Who Believes the Morals of Credit Men Need Reforming. 


“Enclosed,” says a well-known commercial lawyer, “find a clipping 
from our Northwestern Magazine, which is a decision recently rendered 
by our Appellate Court covering that class of collection agencies which 
you are advertising in the BULLETIN. 

“T have dozens of these claims sent here asking me to look after 
them, and I have followed the practice of returning them, for the simple 
reason that people are not anxious to pay the amount of expenses that 
it takes to fight them in the trial court and the courts of appeal. 

“It is too bad that your Association can’t improve the morals of 
the credit men sufficiently to have them eliminate the methods that are 
adopted by this class of agencies to collect accounts. A credit man 
seems to think that there is nothing commercially immoral in adopting 
any high-hand method in the collection of money, so long as it is not done 
in his name. That is one time when it is a good thing to have every- 
thing in his wife’s name or the name of some friend. 

“T have been active in commercial law work for a good many years, 
and have conducted a commercial department, endeavoring to handle 
the business in a manner which would leave me some reputation when I 
was too old to work, but I find that the appreciation of the average client 
is so limited that if a man undertakes not to pay, there are but few 
things that he doesn’t want to have somebody do for him to make it 
nasty for the man who owes him; and it is frequently the manifestation 
of this spirit which creates the condition which prevents the collection 
of the account. If a high-class firm should say to one of these people 
that they have a bad account, but that they could work it out of they 
will give them 50 per cent. of it, they immediately commence to feel that 
the lawyer is trying to take something from them that isn’t just, and, 
yet, it may cost the attorney 50 per cent. to collect the money; and if 
these people could once learn that a reputable class of men are the best 
to patronize, they would get the best service and the most money in the 
long run; and if a matter is hard to close up, if they will say to the 
attorney that they will give him a large percentage, they will find the 
attorney disposed to spend the extra money in accomplishing a result for 
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the client; but lawyers are like everyone else, they can’t spend on their 
clients’ business more than they earn. At the same time, some faker 
or collection schemer—men who are without reputation—will come along 
and promise them wonderful service and they can get the same business 
on a 50 per cent. collection basis that-a- reputable man can’t get on a 
15 per cent. basis, on the old idea that they will take a few old chestnuts 
With some good ones. The average business man seems to want to be 
humbugged when it comes to ‘handling his commercial work, and I am 
certainly glad to see that the cred't men are waking up to some of these 
conditions. 

“If the credit men will waken up to the point of investigating all of 
the law firms who handle the general commercial work in the cities, and 
give them the business, and stop giving it to people who are known 
to be bad propositions, but who sometimes collect a bad debt, they will 
have proceeded along the lines of their organization quite materially.” 


An Appreciation and an Incentive for Still Better Work. 


Fire insurance is again laid under obligation to the credit men of 
the country. No other commercial interest has done so much to foster 
and spread a better understanding of fire insurance principles and prac- 
tices than the various associations of credit men—national, state and local. 
Just why they should be so sympathetic and helpful when the average 
business man is distrustful and antagonistic does not yet appear. It 
is only a partial explanation that the credit man has occasion to under- 
stand the value of insurance through the requirements of his daily work, 
insurance being at the basis of modern commercial credit. The ordinary 
business man, manufacturer and householder is under jrst as mvch 
obligation to insurance, and the explanation of the credit man’s attitude 
must be found in the fact that his organization got started right, and has 
developed a healthful and helpful sentiment instead of the critical and 
antagonistic one so rsually characteristic of trade and commercial organi- 
zations in their relation to fire insurance. 

Heretofore the most notable evidence of the obligation the insurance 
business is under to the credit men has been found in the very remarkable 
series of pamphlets on insurance subjects issued by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men under the striking title of “Burning Subjects.” These 
have put the principles and practices of fire insurance before business 
men as clearly, forcibly and fairly as the ablest writer in the insurance 
ranks could have done, and with the great advantage that they come from 
an independent and authoritative commercial organization, and are not 
open to the sspicion of self-interest the average man feels when he 
receives similar arguments from insurance sources. The valve of this 
series, though begun several years ago, is still maintained. In Kentucky 
copies of this series are soon to be sent to every business man in the 
state through the co-operation of the insurance interests and the credit 
men. The insurance companies pay for the printing and the wholesalers 
distribute the matter to their customers in their own envelopes, a system 
which should be of great assistance to the efficient work of the Fire 
Prevention Association of that state. 

Now the credit men are undertaking a work of equal importance 
along a somewhat different line. Co-operating with Franklin H. Went- 
woorth, secretary of the National Fire Protection Association, the local 
associations in the large cities have arranged for a series of meetings, on 
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which Mr. Wentworth has already begun and which will occupy his 
time for nearly a month. In many places attendance on these meetings 
is not limited to credit men, but all interested are invited, and those who 
have heard Mr. Wentworth speak know the terse, vigorous and emphatic 
instruction that they will receive from him. The spoken word often has 
ability to persuade and influence that is denied the printed page, and these 
meetings may reach large insurers who could not be touched by the 
pamphlets. But between the “Burning Subjects” and this series of 
meetings, it is certain that the credit men of the country are doing their 
full share to reduce the fire waste and secure a better understanding of 
insurance on the part of the public—From the Insurance Post, February 
17, 1911. 


Every bad failure has a history behind it. Traced to its ultimate 
causes you will find that the debtor was encouraged to believe by 
previous experience that his creditors would be lulled to sleep by an 
attractive offer of settlement. The bankruptcy law pre-supposes that 
the creditors will take care of their own interests, and that business 
men are not foolish enough to throw away their rights. No man 
should criticise the bankruptcy law until he has found a method for 
inducing creditors to perform their duty under the law. 


Missing Debtors. 


Those listed here are reported as missing. Any information re- 
garding their whereabouts should be sent to the National office: 

B. H. Hilburn, or Mack Hilburn, formerly in painting business at 
Athens, Texas; 

F. Pierce, Temple, Texas; 

E. De Bord, Temple, Texas; 

J. W. & E. W. McBride, McBride Grocery Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
Big Cabin and Muskogee, Okla. ; 

F. Friedman, 618 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

Kitchen King Sales Co., formerly at 11 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, 
eS 

F. L. Turner, Rome, Ga. ; 

Paul Pascol, in grocery business at 720 Poplar St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

L. Appling, Hartford, Ark., and later of Chant, Okla. ; 

J. R. Owens, formerly located on Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., later 
at Nashville, Tenn. ; 

J. J. Rosenbloom, Twin City Clothing Company, 439 Liberty St., 
Winston-Salem, N, C.; 

A. E. Kearns, a road contractor, formerly of Sullivan County, 
Tenn., and later Edgemore, Tenn. ; 

N. S. Karters, proprietor of Empire Mercantile Company at 
Booneville, Miss. ; S 

Jonas E. Samuel, 312 Blackberry Ave., Harrisburg, Pa., thought 
to have gone to Newark, N. J., to which point he shipped his horses ; 

Mrs. N. Stevens, 25 Colonial Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio; 

Jacob Smith, 2634 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. ; 

William Dean Ham, Monolithic Hollow Wall Co., Hot Springs, 
Ark.; 45 W. 34th St., New York City, Muskogee, Okla. ; 

Mr. Hines, proprietor of Brooklyn Auto Top Co., Boston, Mass. ; 

Sol Fox, formerly a merchant tailor in Kansas City, Mo.; 
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I. H. Luckacker, 1 Cooper Square, New York City ; , 

Felix Alexander and Bruno Minske, formerly in the wheat business 
at La Crosse, Wis. ; 

George Dahlmeyer, formerly of Honesdale, Pa. Afterwards (about 
May, 1910), said to have moved to some town in Connecticut ; 

Sam and Max Bernstein, operating as Universal Belt Co., at 43 
Allen St., New York City; 

R. M. Guipe & Co., 1048 Wilson Ave., Chicago, III. ; 

Paul Mehmewicz, Little Rock, Ark., and later of San Angelo, Tex. 

J. A. Martin, Hickory, N. C.; 

S. R. Ball, S. R. Ball Company, 713 First Ave., and 9 East 42d Street, 
New York City; 

H. V. Grant, a printer at 622 South Alvarada Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., also conducted the La Grande Printery at 410 Lissner Building, Los 
Angeles ; 

F. Stoltz, formerly doing business at Allen, Kansas, under the style 
“Golden Eagle,” said to have received large shipments at Allen which 
were repacked in trunks and sent in different directions by wagons; 

M. E. Grablousky, Williston, S. C.; 

Claude Logan, Athens, Ohio; Huntington, W. Va., and Columbus, 
Ohio; 

E. R. Hostetter, Toledo, Ohio, and Oakland, Cal.; 

H. Krawitz, Huntsville, Ala. 


A Fraudulent Failure in Texas and Its Conclusion. 


The bulletin is indebted to Secretary George Q. McGown of the 
Fort Worth Credit Men’s Association for the details of an important 
presecution for commercial fraud which has just been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in the United States District Court at Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Mr. McGown says that in the fall of 1906, Glen Hand had engaged 
in the implement, wagon and buggy business at Higgins, Texas. He 
purchased a large amount of farm implements, buggies and wagons, 
disposing of them during the year 1907. He-converted the proceeds 
of the sale to his own use, and left for parts unknown. Later an in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy was filed against him, but the United 
States district attorney was unable to locate the bankrupt. 

Hand was traced to San Francisco, from there to Seattle and 
later was heard of in Olaska. An indictment was found against him 
for fraudulent use of the mails in the purchase of the above mentioned 
merchandise and a few weeks since he was located and arrested at 
Wichita, brought back to Fort Worth, placed in jail and on March 
23rd, pleaded guilty under the indictment. 

The case is important in that the defendant made but very little 
representation as to his financial ability or his intentions to pay, but 
rather the prosecution relied on the scheme and artifice that was adopted 
and carried out to defraud wholesale dealers. 

The indictment in part is as follows: “That in January, 1907. 
the defendant represented that he was engaged in the buying and sell- 
ing of farm implements, wagons and buggies. That he was solvent 
and amply able to pay for same and thereby induced jobbers to sell 
him such goods, wares and merchandise on credit. That he would 
then sell such implements, buggies and wagons and appropriate the 
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money to his own use. That the said orders for the said buggies, wagons 
and farming implements and‘ tools would be ordered by and through 
the United States mail from houses and firms at Dallas, Texas. That 
the said Glen Hand on the aforesaid date did unlawfully and fraudu- 
lently deposit or cause to be deposited in the United States mails at 
Higgins, Texas, various and sundry letters addressed to the Parlin & 
Orendorf Company at Dallas, the Kingman-Texas Implement Com- 
pany at Dallas and the Racine-Sattley Company at Dallas and particu- 
larly the following letter: 


Reference, First Nat. Bank. 


““Glen Hand, Farm Implements, High Grade Buggies, Harvesters and 
Thrashing Machines. 


Higgins, Texas, Jan. 29, 1907. 
Racine-Sattley Company, Dallas, Texas. 


“Dear Sir: I would ask that at all hazards that you rush my two 
cars, as trade is now on here and I need the wagons badly. Please 
rush these orders as I- have a fine trade and I do not want to carry 
over much of these goods and I wont have to if you will rush these 
goods. I think we were little late, but I never buy everything that 
comes along. I want the best and then my trade is satisfied. Do not 
hold cars for anything that is short but ship as best you can. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) GLEN HAND.’ 


see 


“That by reason of said scheme and artifice to defraud by opening 
correspondence with other persons residing in the United States and 
by reason of the said letters and packets deposited or caused to be 
deposited in the United States mail, as aforesaid and particularly by 
reason of the aforesaid letter hereinbefore set out, he, the said Glen 
Hand secured and came into possession of and from the said Racine- 
Sattley Company a large amount of goods, to wit: about $5000. of 
buggies and wagons and farm implements and thereupon disposed of 
and converted the said goods, wares and merchandise into cash and 
appropriated the said cash so realized to his own use and benefit and 
failed and refused in accordance with his said scheme and artifice to 
defraud, to pay to the said Racine-Sattley Company for said goods, 
wares and merchandise or any part thereof and in this way and _ this 
wise defrauded the said Racine-Sattley Company by reason of the 
said scheme and artifice effected, as aforesaid by the use and misuse of 
ine United States post office statute in such case made and provided 
and against the peace and dignity of the United States of America.” 

[In commenting upon the indictment, Secretary McGown says, he 
was particularly impressed with its insufficiency, by which he meant 
the indictment does not charge that Hand promised to pay for the 
goods. It does not charge that he made specific representations as 
to his financial ability or any signed statements. In the letter com- 
plained of, Hand does not promise to pay for the goods or even repre- 
sent that he is able to pay for them. The whole indictment is based 
on the charge that Hand entered into a scheme and artifice to defraud 
the jobbers and carried it out successfully. 

The case should act as a spur to credit men in joining with the 
government authorities in cases of this character. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Atlanta. 


There was a large attendance upon the meeting of the Atlanta Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, held March 2d, when Franklin H. Wentworth, 
secretary of the National Fire Protection Association, was the leading 
speaker. Referring to the recently enacted building laws of Atlanta, 
Mr. Wentworth expressed much satisfaction with the part of the code 
requiring under certain circumstances that all structures shall have 
metal window frames and wired glass. He said that Atlanta was, so 
far as he knew, the first city to make this important provision. 

Joseph A. McCord, of the Third National Bank, of Atlanta, fol- 
lowed, reviewing the measures proposed for enactment in all states 
by the American Bankers’ Association, especially that for penalizing 
giving of false written statements for the purpose of receiving credit, 
and showed that credit men could very appropriately urge forward 
this legislation. 

Mr. McCord also spoke at length upon the development of Atlanta’s 
clearing house, which as now organized, provides for the direct and 
economic transmission of all checks to the banks upon which they are 
drawn. The speaker also touched upon the Aldrich plan for reserve 
associations under a central system: 

Charles E. Meek, of the National Association, was also present 
and spoke of the marked differences in the exemption laws of the 
several states and the need of uniform legislation. 


Boise. 


At the annual meeting of the Boise Association of Credit Men held 
March 13th, all the old officers were re-elected as follows: J. G. H. 
Graveley, president; V. C. Kerr, vice-president, and D. J. A. Dirks, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The adjustment bureau rendered an interesting report showing that 
nineteen new cases had been received during the year and fourteen 
closed, a total of thirty-three cases handled. The bureau received in 
trust funds $72,072 and disbursed $74,336. Recoveries for creditors in 
fourteen cases closed averaged 641% per cent. 


Boston. 


At the March 15th meeting of the Boston Credit Men’s Association, 
Melvin M. Johnson, of the Boston bar, spoke on “Some Legal Relics,” 
and Hollin H. Sawyer on “Co-operation in Business.” 

Mr. Sawyer declared that the rapidly improving business principles 
of to-day are all in the direction of co-operation, that unfairness in 
trade is not nearly so prevalent as in the past and that monopolies are 
at last beginning to recognize the strength of public opinion. “There 
is a better co-operation between buyer and seller,” he said, “but what 
I particularly wish to refer to is the importance of co-operation between 
employes and principals.” 

In an interesting discussion, Mr. Johnson referred to the seal as 
the greatest relic among the legal treasures of the present day. Used 
in the earliest times by the people of ancient Egypt and Babylon, said Mr. 
Johnson, the seal found its way to Greece, thence to Rome, and to the 
modern nations. 

After the original purpose for which the seal was designed had 
passed away, continued Mr.. Johnson, the courts decreed that it should 
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be used for the purpose of adding dignity to legal documents of all kinds, 
and thus in its present use all thought of the original purpose has 
disappeared. 

Referring to the workings of courts in this country today, Mr. 
Johnson said that while their decisions do not represent abstract justice, 
it is most unfair to condemn the courts for doing things which are seem- 
ingly unjust. The chances are very strong, he said, that, with a jury of 
honest men, the decisions of the courts will be the right ones and the 


ones which give the greatest amount of good to the-greatest number of 
persons. 


Buffalo. 


At the annual meeting of the Buffalo association held March 23d, 
it was voted to change the name of the association to the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men to conform with the style now general through- 
out the organization. 

Resolutions were adopted placing the association on record as op- 
posed to the bill before the legislature of New York providing that 
mercantile agencies shall not furnish information by word of mouth, 
but only in the form of written cornmunications and that such communi- 
cations shall not be deemed privileged and may not be held secret. 

The speakers of the meeting were Abram I. Elkus of New York, 
formerly a United States Attorney, and Chauncey J. Hamlin, referee in 
bankruptcy, of Buffalo. Mr. Elkus’ address, which will be published in 
full in a future issue of the BULLETIN, had to do with the attitude of the 
credit man toward the honest and dishonest debtor and also the mistake 
of engaging the lawyer of whom the credit man knows nothing, to handle 
his failure accounts. His address was listened to with the greatest 
interest. 

Referee Hamlin’s paper commanded the closest attention, for Mr. 
Hamlin outlined a new plan to be adopted for the first time anywhere 
with reference to bankruptcy cases. This plan, in brief, provides for the 
appointment of a committee which is to select the names of credit men 
qualified to appraise property to be sold in bankruptcy cases. Mr. Ham- 
lin promised to select from this list at least two men to act as appraisers 
in each bankruptcy case. 

Incidental to this plan, the referee in bankruptcy outlined a scheme 
for attaining the widest publicity possible through the filing of names of 
persons or firms likely to be interested in a bankrupt’s stock, and he 
promised to bring to the attention of such persons all such cases, giving 
all essential details. In regard to the sale itself, Mr. Hamlin suggested 
that stock be exposed for inspection at least three days before the sale, 
so as to give prospective buyers ample opportunity to examine it. He 
also advocated the employment of trained auctioneers for the selling of 
the goods at public auction. 

In concluding his paper, Mr. Hamlin said: 

“A bankruptcy stock thrown on the market at sacrifice prices injures 
general trade. Is it not to your interests to see that bankruptcy stocks 
do not come on the market at such sacrifice prices as will injure trade? 
I sincerely believe that it is for the interests of the creditor class to 
co-operate in effecting bankruptcy sales, to the extent of becoming 
actively interested in the purchase of bankruptcy stocks for a fair 
price.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hamlin’s address, the association adopted 
resolutions providing for the carrying out of Mr. Hamlin’s plan, and 
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President John J. Dolphin of the association was directed to name a 
committee for this purpose. 

Mr. Dolphin presided as toastmaster at the banquet. Credit men 
from out of town who attended as guests were William -J. Trimble, of 
the Traders’ National Bank of Rochester, president of the Rochester 
association, and President L. J. Bergman and Secretary R. B. Roantree, 
of the Syracuse association. 


Chicago. 

It was ladies’ night with the Chicago Association of Credit Men at 
its meeting of March 2oth, when addresses were made by the Hon. 
James Hamilton Lewis on “The Opening of the Panama Canal” and Miss 
Jane Addams on “Some Immediate Needs of Chicago.” Miss Addams 
dwelt at length on the evils which have crept into what ought to be the 
people’s places of innocent amusement such as excursion steamers which 
ply the lakes. She also told of the dangers of the dance halls of the 
city and appealed to all present to use their influence that this evil might 
Le eliminated. 

An excellent musical program was rendered. 


Cleveland. 


At the March goth luncheon of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men, Robert E. Lewis, general secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, of Cleveland, talked on business customs in 
the Orient. He pointed out that with the opening of the Panama 
Canal, anything which had to do with the Orient would become 
vastly more interesting to us because the United States would become 
« stronger competitor than ever for Oriental business. Trade marks and 
the importance of doing business with houses of long standing and 
established reliability were gone into fully. 

At the noonday luncheon of the Cleveland association, held 
March 23d, A. A. Stearns advised his hearers against the loopholes 
in consignment account contracts. He said that few accounts for 
goods sold on consignments and not accounted for were paid in full 
in bankruptcy because the consignee seldom sells the goods in 
accordance with the wording of the contracts. 

Harold Remington, of the National Association Legal Bureau, 
followed, telling of the wonderful power which the great Association 
is able to exert. He said that he had been greatly struck with this 
fact during the fight for the bankruptcy amendments of 1910. The 
amendatory bill was in committee where it seemed likely to stay 
when the thought: occurred to him “Vox Populi, Vox Dei” and I 
felt, he said, that if the voice of the people were heard in the matter, 
something would be done, I wired the National office to “Turn on 
Vox Populi.” In thirty-six hours, letters and telegrams began 
literally pouring into Washington from all over the country and 
“they won the day.” 


Columbus. 

At the March 2oth meeting of the Columbus Association of Credit 
Men, Dr. Charles S. Howe, president of the Case School of Applied 
Sciences, of Cleveland, spoke on “What Every City Needs.” Dr. Howe, 
who has been a careful student of economics and sociological problems, 
declared that the main hope of our municipalities is to throw off the 
shackles of politics and have their affairs administered as are those of 
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a business corporation. He showed that the problems of a city are 
purely business and politics must not be allowed to interfere. He advo- 
cated advanced ideas on building restrictions, sanitary conditions, model 
tenement districts and pleasant, wholesome surroundings for working 
classes. Mr. Howe also urged that our cities establish high schools o} 
commerce and manufactures. 

Previous to Dr. Howe’s address Secretary Watson told of the forma 
tion of the State Legislative Commission by representatives of the fiv: 
organizations of credit men in the state. The by-laws of the commis 
sion were approved and its work endorsed. 

Samuel Fippin then made an announcement of the success of the 
“Get Two Club” in increasing membership in the organization. 



















Des Moines. 


The Des Moines Credit Men’s Association held a meeting Marcl 
17th and listened to two very practical addresses, one by President Boy 
on “The Benefits of the Credit Men’s Association, National and Local’ 
and the other by M. C. Palmer on “The Basis for Credits and its Rela 
tion to Trade.” , 

President Boyt after reviewing the legislative achievements of thx 
Association and other concrete successes, brought out to what was hi 
mind much more important, namely, the mutual confidence and under- 
standing developed among credit men from contact with each other at 
regular intervals and from working together for the general improve- 
ment of. business methods. Speaking for himself, Mr. Boyt said that 
he had sometimes come to the local association meetings depressed 
because of slowness of collections and had departed filled with a new 
incentive to greater efforts, perhaps under an untried method which was 
found afterwards to bring success. Contact with one another, the 
speaker said, will brace us up to fight looseness in credit granting and 
indifference as to methods of our customers. He declared that active 
membership in the Credit Men’s Association should mean the advance- 
ment of the welfare of every house so represented, better profits, smaller 
losses, more aggressive and persistent policies. 

In the beginning of his address Mr. Palmer showed how hardly 
could progress be made in trade when barter ruled and again how differ 
ent it would be if all transactions were based upon the actual passing 
from hand to hand of coined standards of value, finally to what height 
and breadth trade can go based upon the great machinery of credit, the 
system which has at its basis merely confidence in one another. Mr 
Palmer then discussed at length the elements which determine to what 
extent confidence should be extended in trade and the relationshi 
between these elements as found in individual cases, how, for instance 
the moral elements are excellent and positive in some cases and financial! 
responsibility is not of prime importance under such circumstances. 

As a matter of comparison in elements Mr. Palmer took up the 
analysis of the financial statement of the man who is deficient in business 
ability and who, therefore, must have correspondingly more capital than 
the man who has well recognized business ability, for, said he, given 
character and ability though a limited capital, the chances for success are 
better than with ample capital and only ordinary ability. 

Mr. Palmer then spoke of the necessity of constantly watching cus- 
tomers to determine whether they are gaining or loosing, for it is the 
merchant whom you always considered good who suddenly informs you 
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he is down and out; then we find him practising law,—the first law of 
nature—protecting himself. 

Speaking of the volume of sales Mr. Palmer said that losses come 
from taking chances but so does volume, and skill and judgment are 
shown in the credit department, not in passing upon credits to houses 
of known strength but when the good points must be sifted from the 
bad to determine the chances taken. The question comes up all the 
time, said Mr. Palmer, how much to allow for over-estimates in assets, 
how much to add for debts not reported, what to deduct for poor ability 
or impaired morals and leave a sufficient basis for filling the order the 
salesman may have spent dollars and days and his whole power in 
getting. That is where real credit ability comes in. 

After the addresses a committee was appointed to make arrange- 


iments for the Des Moines delegates to the Minneapolis convention in 
which much interest was manifested. 


Detroit. 

A novel program was that arranged by the Detroit Credit Men’s 
\ssociation for its meeting of March 3oth. It was in the form of a 
joint debate on the advisability of the association establishing an adjust- 
ment bureau for handling bankrupt and insolvent estates. Arguments 
in favor of such a step were made by F. R. Hamburger, Walter C. 
Robinson, E. M. Dill and A, Sloman, and against them were pitted A. 
H. Covert, A. E. Johnson and George R. Treble. The speakers in favor 
»f the bureau drew from the experiences of the many other adjustment 
bureaus conducted by credit men’s organizations showing great savings 
in closing estates especially when out of court, but their opponents 
declared that conditions in Detroit did not demand the bureau and it 
would involve a heavy expense with some risk to conduct it properly. 

A vote was taken at the close of the debate which indicated that the 
feeling was against establishing such bureau. 

Reports were handed in from the teams in the membership contest. 
[he five teams have accumulated an additional membership of 82 since 


January 1, and will continue at the good work until June Ist when it is 
hoped to show five hundred members. 


Duluth. 

At the monthly meeting of the Duluth Association of Credit Men at 
the Commercial club March 23d, Charles E. Meek, secretary-treasurer, 
and F. R. Salisbury, of Minneapolis, director, of the National Association 
of Credit Men, were entertained. The visitors addressed the meeting, 
pointing out the need for co-operation between the jobbing interests of 
the country through affiliation with the national organization. 

Mr. Meek spoke on measures for fire prevention, and urged careful 
attention on the part of jobbing houses to hold the fire loss to a minimum. 
He and Mr. Salisbury both urged the attendance of as many members 
of the Duluth association as possible at the annual meeting of the National 
Association to be held at Minneapolis. 

W. I. Prince and W. B. Cross spoke on the need for close association 


between the credit men in every city, and lauded the work the Duluth 
association is doing. 


El Paso. 


The El Paso Association of Credit Men held its monthly meeting 
March 17th, with fire insurance problems its main topic. 


A. H. Rhodes, of the state fire insurance actuary’s office, made an 
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address on “Fire Prevention.” He pointed to a‘loss in El Paso in 1910 
of $225,000 and the fact that fire insurance companies doing business in 
that city had there a loss ratio in 1909 of 60 per cent. which figures would 
be exceeded in 1910. Mr. Rhodes showed by means of photographs 
how dangerous are conditions in certain parts of the city. President 
Dick was moved by the speaker’s descriptions of hazards to urge a 
“clean up” campaign with the object of eliminating as far as possible 
the prevailing risks of the city. 

H. B. McDowell, of the Western Woodenware Co., spoke on 
“Insurance as a Basis for Credit.” He impressed upon his hearers the 
necessity of wholesalers keeping close tabs upon their customers’ insur- 
ance for, he said, many of them become careless or inclined to make this 
point one of economy. 


Fort Worth. 


At the annual meeting of the Fort Worth Association of Credit Men 
held March 234d, officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
T. E. Blanchard, president; S. P. Berry, vice-president, and Geo. Q. 
McGown, secretary. Two ballots were taken for treasurer both resulting 
in a tie vote and consequently the election of treasurer was postponed 
until the next regular meeting. 

It was decided to start at once upon a campaign for new members 
to bring the membership up to one hundred before convention dates 
which would make Ft. Worth association the largest in the state. 

It was voted that a committee be appointed to call upon the governor 
of the state with the request that he name in his message calling a special 
session of the legislature announced for August, the Association’s measure 
to revise the conditions under which married women may engage in 
mercantile business in Texas. 

The guest and principal speaker of the meeting was the Hon. M. M. 
Crane, formerly attorney general of the state. His subject was “The 
Lawyer and his Clients, the one Indispensable and the Other Necessary.” 
Mr. Crane showed how the lawyer in these days of multiplicity of laws 
is becoming more and more a necessity to the business man, that he is 
being employed nowadays not to get his client out of trouble but to keep 
him out. Mr. Crane urged that business men and lawyers though con- 
stantly tempted to violate the statutes, should stand firmly by them and 
if they are obnoxious to the best interests of the state, they should then 
demand their repeal for this is not only good ethics but good business 
inasmuch as business is dependent upon the stability of government and 
cannot prosper if the law be held in light esteem. 

Mr. Crane was followed in brief addresses by J. W. Mitchell, Leroy 
Smith, T. A. Altman, Joseph Hogsett, H. E. Elbert and Geo. Q. McGown. 


Grand Rapids. 


The March oth meeting of the Grand Rapids Association of Credit 
Men was one of the most pleasurable and instructive held for some time. 
The address by President Victor M. Tuthill on “Foreign Trade and Credit 
Extensions” was full of valuable facts and information for manufacturers 
whose product is suitable for foreign fields. Mr. Tuthill declared that the 
matter of credits could be satisfactorily arranged on study of credit sys- 
tems in different countries and it remained for manufacturers to know 
how to advertise wares, how shipments should be made both as to routes 
and methods of packing. ; 


The conclusions which Mr. Tuthill had drawn from his experience 
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had been that those who want foreign trade must go after it intelligently, 
must expect to make some mistakes, perhaps suffer some losses, but when 
the lessons have been learned the results will be found to have warranted 
the efforts made. 

W. R. Fox, Schuyler D. Thompson and F. W. Tobey representing 
concerns enjoying large foreign business followed, urging more Grand 
Rapids manufacturers to get the profits coming from establishing foreign 
trade relations. 

Clarence L. Glasgow, of the state railroad commission, followed in 
an address in which he took up the present unsatisfactory conditions 
surrounding the question of demurrage. He urged that business men 
give the carrier a “square deal” in the question of demurrage, that rules 
are necessary and there should be a reasonable compliance therewith on 
the part of shippers. 

The Membership Committee reported fifteen new members received 
during the past week and declared that it had set out to reach the four 
hundred mark by the end of the association year. 


Milwaukee. 


The work of the last Congress and the duty of the next Congress 
on the question of reciprocity with Canada was the topic before the 
Milwaukee Association of Credit Men at its meeting held March 28th. 

Congressman W. H. Stafford was the principal speaker. He analyzed 
the proposed Canadian reciprocity measure advocated by President Taft 
and declared that its adoption by Congress will be one of the greatest 
forward steps the United States has ever taken, at least from the economic 
standpoint. Congressman Stafford predicted the measure would be 
adopted with results so clearly beneficial to the country that the question 
of reciprocal relations with Mexico and the countries of South America 
would soon thereafter be taken up. He declared that the arrangement 
would be a simple recognition of the well recognized economic truth that 
every civilized country merges from an agricultural into an industrial 
and from an industrial into a commercial nation. 

‘Congressman Stafford then showed that though Great Britain has 
had for many years a preferential tariff rate of about one-fourth less 
than the general Canadian tariff rate, our export trade in manufactures 
to Canada had increased faster than that of Great Britain which points 
clearly to the benefits we shall surely enjoy as a manufacturing nation 
when reciprocity becomes a fact. 


Minneapolis. 


The Minneapolis Credit Men’s Association had as its guests at the 
meeting March 22d, President F. H. McAdow and Secretary Chas. E. 
Meek, of the National Association of Credit Men. In the absence of 
President Holton, Vice-President R. W. Kimball presided and welcomed 
the guests. 

President McAdow and Secretary Meek complimented the credit 
men of the Northwest on the splendid progress they had already made in. 
the plans for the coming convention in Minneapolis. They declared that 
J. F. Jordan and his associates on the convention committee were leaving 
nothing undone which might add to the enthusiasm and general interest 
of the Association’s great annual event. 

Speaking of the necessity of individual effort in behalf of the great 
credit men’s organization, Mr. McAdow said that while we look largely 
to our national committees for direction and results, yet we cannot depend 
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on them alone, for every individual member must do his part and exert 
his influence for a better body. 

The president then told of the activities of the association—its strides 
in the maintenance of adjustment bureaus, its successful fight for bank- 
ruptcy legislation, its revival of interest in the exchange of trade informa- 
tion and the increased sentiment against bad debtors, that it has spread 
broadcast. 

He admonished credit men of the necessity of keeping out all ale- 
ments of selfish commercialism in their great work. 

Secretary Meek complimented the Minneapolis committees on their 
convention preparations and launched into a discussion of fire protection, 
told of the $250,000,000 annual loss by fire in the United States, of the 
work of the National Fire Prevention Association, of which he is an 
executive officer, to lessen the damage by fire and advocated the estab- 
lishment of the fire marshal system. 


Nashville. 


At the March 21st meeting of the Nashville Credit Men’s Association, 
the proposed state banking law for Tennessee was the topic of discussion, 
the principal speaker being the Hon. Ream E. Folk. 

President Sullivan told the members of the activity of the legislative 
committee in securing favorable attention to this bill and of the interest 
shown therein by the National office. 


The question of sending a large delegation to the Minneapolis con- 
vention also came up. 


~ 


Newark. 
There was a large attendance at the meeting of the Newark Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men held March 16th, to hear City Librarian John 
Cotton Dana, of Newark, speak on “Credit Literature.” He urged his 
hearers to broaden their visjons by consulting the business books which 
the city library has for their use. After speaking of the importance of 
credit grantors working co-operatively and in mutual confidence, Mr. 
Dana entertained his hearers with the account of a panic which took place 
in the Roman Empire in the year 33 A.D. The account gave an excellent 
idea of the Roman methods of financing. He expressed the opinion that 
if there had been some sort of credit men’s organization in those days 
this panic of the first century would not have been so severe. 


New York. 

It was “Fire Insurance Night” at the March oth meeting of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association, and the intense interest in the sub- 
ject was shown by the fact that it was the largest meeting ever held by 
the organization, over five hundred being at the tables when President 
Flagg called for order. 

In his opening address President Flagg laid particular stress upon the 
the close relationship existing between fire insurance and credit and also 
pointed out how large is the field of opportunity for service before the 
Association in helping to solve one of the greatest problems confronting 
every American city, the great fire waste problem. 

Chief Edward F. Croker of the New York fire department was 
present and received a hearty greeting. 

Addresses were then made by: Wm. H. Hotchkiss, Albany, N. Y., 
Superintendent Insurance Department of the State of New York, on 
“Adequate and Reliable Fire Insurance ;” F. J.T, Stewart, New York City, 
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Superintendent Bureau of Surveys of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, on “Safeguarding the City of New York Against Fire; 
Willis O. Robb, New York City, Manager New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, on “Scientific Rating in the City of New York;” Allen E. 
Clough, New York City, Secretary Committee on Losses and Adjust- 
ments, on “The 80% Average Clause and Depreciation;’ Rev. Nathan 
A. Seagle, D.D., Rector St. Stephen’s Church, New York City, on 
“Gathering Up the Fragments.” 


Superintendent Hotchkiss described the various kinds of insurance 
companies doing business in New York state and severely criticized 
Lloyds, London which he characterized as one of the “pirate” systems 
of the state. 


Mr. Robb handled a difficult subject entertainingly. He showed how 
many and complex are the elements that enter into determining rates 
from the simple proposition of covering of average losses, expense of 
doing business, conflagration reserves &c., which must be met by premium 
payments, to the special influences such as wire glass or condition of 
floor openings in multitudes of risks all of which must be considered as 
scientifically as possible in fixing rates upon specific properties. He 
showed that the work of the schedule rate in fire insurance is still sub- 
stantially in its infancy as is that of the fire protection engineer but he 
prophesied that if both rater and engineer are given a fair field to develop 
their lines of effort it is not beyond the range of probability that our 
children may see the aggregate fire losses and the average fire insurance 
rate cut in half and a better feeling toward insurance companies in- 
grained in the public mind. 

Mr. Stewart showed how the Bureau of Surveys of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters is working to reduce fire hazards basing 
its efforts upon a study of the common causes of fire. He showed that 
in New York encouraging progress has been made through the establish- 
ment of a fire college, through better fire fighting apparatus, through 
revised laws relating to explosives and combustibles, and in providing 
a more adequate water supply and methods of distributing water. He 
called upon the credit men of the city to charge themselves with the 
duty of keeping their own houses in order and by applying the fire 
prevention doctrine to their own organization, inspire their neighbors 
to take up this important duty of reducing fire losses. 

In his address Mr. Clough discussed the general average or co- 
insurance clause written into most policies.. He defended the clause 
showing that unless the insurance companies can base their rates on a 
fiability of some definite proposition to the value insured, they cannot 
measure their costs. 

At the conclusion of the addresses Hugo Kanzler spoke briefly of 
the fire marshal bill then before the New York legislature and offered 
the following resolutions which were unanimously adopted. 

“Wuereas, There has been introduced into the legislature of the 
State of New York a bill to establish the office of state fire marshal, giv- 
ing ample powers to the department of such official to investigate the 
cause and origin of all fires, and laying upon it the duty of inspecting 
properties and directing the removal of dangerous conditions, and 

“WHereEas, It has been found in other states, notably Ohio and 
Wisconsin, that the fire marshal’s department has been instrumental in 
greatly diminishing the fire losses of those states, resulting in reductions 
of premium rates and in conserving life and property, be it 
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“Resolved, By the New York Credit Men’s Association in meeting 
assembled this 9th day of March, 1911, that we heartily endorse assem- 
bly bill 409 to establish the office of fire marshall in this state because 
through such officer 

(1) ' The state takes cognizance of our extravagant fire losses, 

(2) A department of the state is established with which and 
_ through which bodies of citizens can work for the elimination of 
hazardous conditions, 

(3) The people will be made to appreciate that the great majority 
of fires are from absolutely preventable causes.” 


New Orleans. 


The New Orleans Credit Men’s Association held its annual election 
March 14th, the result being the choice of the following officers for the 
new year: A. C. Carpenter, president; Chas. Reynolds, vice-president, 
and T. J. Bartlette, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Carpenter in becoming president succeeds George K. Smith, 
who has held that position since 1905. Mr. Smith and the other retiring 
officers were extended a vote of thanks for their splendid services in be- 
half of the organization, Mr. Smith being further honored by election to 
the board of directors as a member ex-officio. 

Mr. Carpenter, in assuming the chair, expressed his gratification at 
the honor conferred upon him, and said that he hoped with the continued 
co-operation of the members and the other officers to continue to expand 
the usefulness of the association. He regarded the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation as one of the best business organizations in New Orleans, and he 
said he would do the best he knew how to further its progress. 

Mr. Goldstein brought up the suggestion that the association take 
some steps to gather reports on merchants in Central American countries, 
and called attention to the forthcoming trip planned by the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Bureau. 

Mr. Cave suggested that as the secretary of the bureau was plaiming 
to go on the trip, perhaps the association, by paying part of his expenses 
could get him to lay the foundation for a reporting system that would 
be valuable to all the merchants doing business in those parts. 

The question was debated at considerable length, and finally referred 
to the executive committee. 


Norfolk. 


There was a large attendance of the business men of Norfolk at a 
meeting of the Norfolk Association of Credit Men, held March 6th, when 
economy through better protection against fire was discussed. Secretary 
Wentworth, of the National Fire Protection Association, Secretary Meek, 
of the National Association of Credit Men, Mayor James G. Riddick, of 
Norfolk, President Harry K. Wolcott, of the Norfolk Board of Trade, 
and the Hon. St. George Tucker were the principal speakers. 

In welcoming the guests to Norfolk, Mayor Riddick told of the great 
work the local credit men are doing for Norfolk to make the most of the 
city’s advantageous position. 

Secretary Meek answering the address of welcome declared that a 
good mayor meant a good city and a good city always has a good credit 
men's association. 

Mr. Tucker followed on “Norfolk the Gateway of the South,” and 
showed how with the expansion of all America, Norfolk, with its great 
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system of railroads radiating in every direction, with its steamboats ply- 
ing in and out of the harbor to North and South, is truly to become the 
center of a vast trade. He praised the credit men of the city for the 
part they are taking in bringing this condition about. President Wol- 
cott’s address on “Norfolk and the South American Trade” was a revela- 
tion to his hearers. He told with what activity the cities of the country 
are preparing for a great expansion of South American trade upon the 
completion of the Panama Canal; how New Orleans has seventeen rep- 
resentatives in different countries on the continent to the south of us 
bidding for trade for proposed steamship lines and how Kansas City is 
raising a fund of $1,000,000 to develop trade in the same countries, the 
expectation being to make Kansas City a port town. Mr. Wolcott recom- 
mended that Spanish be taught in the high schools as one vital form of 
preparation for South American trade expansion. 


Secretary Wentworth followed, making an earnest plea that Norfolk 
in its strivings for expansion shall not forget that its efforts may be of no 
avail if reasonable attention is not given to fire protection. He urged 
that while in the building, attention be given to making it impossible for a 
fire to sweep through the city, laying structure after structure low. 

At the midday luncheon of the Norfolk Association of Credit Men 
held March 22d, Braden Vandeventer, of the Norfolk bar, gave a highly 
interesting talk on Norfolk’s needs and also showed up the weakness of 
the homestead exemption law which allows an insolvent debtor to exempt 
property to the extent of $2,000. 


“Our law has clothed the average judgment debtor of medium prop- 
erty qualifications with such exemptions that it is usually impossible to 
force him to pay the ordinary mercantile account unless ‘Barkis is willing’ 
or has ambitions for credit in the future,” said Mr. Vandeventer. 
“Though he owns real estate and has bolstered up his credit by owning 
it, yet to the extent of $2,000 in value your open account judgment is 
unavailing. He owes you money and he has property, and yet he cannot 
be made to pay, unless to some creditor who perchance has secured a 
homestead waiver note, who thereby gets a preference, in spite of the 
bankruptcy act. 


“Time was when our state was reeking with misfortune and financial 
embarrassment that this law was justifiable, to protect the weak and indi- 
gent, but in these days when ordinary effort and thrift is so promptly and 
surely rewarded, putting all save the slothful and the dishonest beyond 
the pale of actual want, surely the individual should take his chance on 
his own merit in a commercial transaction, and the creditor rather than 
the debtor be ‘exempted’ from this burden. Our present bankrupt law 
but adds insult to injury when it fully discharges the debtor of all his 
debts and allows him to retain and enjoy $2,000 worth of his property, 
or worse still when it turns over his exempted property to some particular 
creditor, who perchance is thus preferred because he holds a homestead 
waiver note. 


“It has been argued that this exemption protects the debtor’s family. 
The answer is, ‘The debtor’s family should not be supported by strangers ; 
moreover, as the provision or exemption can be waived by the debtor 
without consulting his family some preferred creditor usually reaps the 
benefit. Fair dealing demands that the homestead exemption law should 
be abolished, as it has been, if in fact it ever was in existence, in most of 
our progressive states. 
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“In addition to this exemption our statute allows a householder a 
further exemption of household and kitchen furniture, a horse, a cow, 
etc., which property frequently aggregates in value several hundred 
dollars. Though this exemption is applicable to the small commercial 
transactions, it also is objectionable both to the creditor and the debtor— 
to the creditor because it often rendered nugatory the value of his distress 
warrant or his judgment, and to the debtor because it frequently pre- 


cludes the very poor man from getting credit at all, for this latter ex- 
emption he cannot waive.” 


Oklahoma City. 


The Oklahoma City Credit Men’s Association held its monthly 
meeting March 16th, when A. T. Boys spoke on the national pure food 
law, A. F. Moss, assistant district attorney on the negotiable instrument 
law, and George E. Black, on the national bankruptcy law, all the 
speakers discussing these laws in their bearing upon such legislation as a 
“uniform state incorporation law” which had been proposed and is being 
much talked of. 

The fire insurance committee presented a notice, copies of which are 
being mailed widely to business men in the Oklahoma trade territory. 
It takes up what is known as the “Iron Safe Clause” in the following 
language: 

IN RE: YOUR FIRE POLICIES. 


For our mutual benefit, the Oklahoma City Credit Men’s Associa- 


tion desires to call your attention to a matter of vital importance rela- 
tive to your FIRE INSURANCE. 

Your policies make it binding upon you to take an annual inventory 
of your stock and fixtures, to keep an accurate account of your 
purchases, cash and credit sales, and makes you responsible for the safe 
keeping of all these records, which must be produced in case of loss. 


A failure on your part to comply with these conditions voids your 
policies, and relieves the companies of liability in case of loss. These 
requirements are set out in the “form” attached to your policies, under 
the subject: “Warrant to keep books and inventories and to produce 
them in case of loss.” 

This association will be glad to furnish further information with 
regard to this important subject if it be so desired. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Oklahoma City Credit Men’s Association. 


Pittsburgh. 


The noonday meeting of the Pittsburgh association held March 16th 
was another overflow meeting, the attraction being E. M. Baxter, a former 
chief of the Argentine Department of Agriculture and also a former 
editor of the Buenos Ayres Herald. Mr. Baxter had spent five years in 
South America traveling over ten thousand miles of the interior and more 
than twenty thousand miles in the settlements. His high government 
post had given him splendid opportunities to investigate industrial, 
commercial and economic conditions in all South America and his 
address was, therefore, illuminating. 

Mr. Baxter told of the incalculable mineral wealth of the Andes, of 
the tremendous forests and of the mighty productivity of the vast plains 
east of the Andes. He declared his belief that under advanced agri- 
cultural conditions South America is capable of feeding and clothing the 
people of the entire world and while South Americans now are, com- 
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paratively speaking, people of meager wants from our point of view, 
their wants are expanding with the result that their markets ought to 
be becoming more and more interesting to us. 

Mr. Baxter said that less than twenty millions of the sixty-five 
millions inhabiting the continent are white or nearly white and they hold 
the power or perhaps what is truer, a small portion of the whites hold 
control though the prevailing government is democratic at least in 
name. 

The speaker then told what the business men of the United States 
must do to get a fair commercial foothold in South America. First, 
he said, we must learn to conform to established social and business 
conditions and not try to foist our methods on them. He showed how 
the interests of one of our automobile manufacturers in this country 
were hopelessly sacrificed because the American agent failed to keep 
repair parts and failed utterly to maintain that dignity which South 
Americans insist upon, dignity that must be maintained at all hazards. 
On this point Mr. Baxter dwelt at length for he said conventionalities 
as to dress and attendance upon social functions must be observed at all 
costs. 

Mr. Baxter closed by showing the wonderful water power pos- 
sibilities that belong to South America, the great water transportation 
offered by the big rivers as opposed to the expensive systems of railways 
necessary under modern conditions in the United States and Europe. 

As chairman of the legislative committee, A. R. Darragh presided 
at the meeting of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men held March 
20th. The question of “Municipal Courts” was thoroughly discussed. 
L. S. Levin, of the Pittsburgh bar, who had addressed the Philadelphia 
association recently on the same subject, was present and insisted that 
the municipal court must be established to give the people the kind of 
courts that social, business and civic conditions demand. 

John A. Martin, a member of the board of aldermen, told the meeting 
that his mind was open on the question of court reform and if it could be 
shown that the present alderman’s court system will not give the service 
the municipal court will, he stands ready to support the latter. 

State Senator Cooper told the Pittsburgh credit men that he could 
readily see the sentiment of the people crystallizing in favor of the amend- 
ment looking to the reformation of the lower courts. 


Richmond. 


The Richmond Association of Credit Men entertained at its meeting 
of March 4th, Secretary F. H. Wentworth, of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and Secretary Chas. E. Meek, of the National 
Association of Credit Men. Among those present was Governor Mann, 
of Virginia, who briefly expressed great appreciation of the work being 
done by the two associations represented. 


Rochester. 


South America, as an outlet for American energy as set forth by 
E. M. Baxter at the dinner of March 24th of the Rochester Credit Men’s 
Association proved so interesting that the listeners refused to tell the 
speaker the time and forced him to continue far beyond the hour limit 
he had set himself. Beautiful lantern slides and vivid word pictures 
served to place the life of the land before those present. 
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Mr. Baxter is an expert.on South American life. He spent five years 
there, examining into the trade conditions of the country. 

After describing the continent’s resources, a little of its people and 
its government, Mr. Baxter went on to tell what South America ought 
to mean to us of the United States economically. 

“The people are just beginning,” he said, “to wake up to their needs 
and their possibilities. Now is the time for American push and energy 
to be manifested with chances of excellent profit. When the people of 
South America came to us before for assistance in developing their 
country, we turned a cold shoulder to them. We had no time to bother 
with their troubles ; we were too busy developing our own country. 

“They misjudged us because of this cold reception and turned to 
Europe for money and assistance to help in bringing out what was in 
their country. European customs and manners prevail there now, and 
America is scarcely ever brought to the notice of a traveler by something 
of unmistakable American manufacture or some sign of the push of 
Uncle Sam. They have an idea that the United States was waiting to 
seize the republics to add to its territorial possessions, and for that reason 
they have been unresponsive as yet to American approaches. 

“But the sentiment is gradually changing, and there is a limitless 
opportunity for men of the United States to make fortunes in the 
southern land. American business methods are too abrupt for the easy- 
going South Americans, but they are coming to realize the advantage of 
speed and decision in business, and the way is opening for American 
capital and American brains in developing the immense resources of the 
country.” 


St. Louis. 


At the March 16th meeting of the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men the speakers were E. B. Clare-Avery, assistant cashier of Merchants- 
Maclede National Bank, F. M. Gettys, of Louisville, formerly president 
of the National Association of Credit Men, and George R. Barclay, 
vice-president of the Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis. 

Mr. Avery’s subject was commercial paper the use of which he said, 
had increased wonderfully in the last sixteen years. He pointed out that 
in 1895 there were three brokers making a specialty of commercial paper 
and now there are at least seventy with a capital of $25,000,000 doing a 
business of from three to four billion dollars annually. One of these 
brokerage houses met with losses in fourteen years business of 1-50 of 
I per cent. so that it is fair to say there is no better security than the 
notes of merchants and manufacturers secured by accounts on the ledger 
and stocks of raw or finished product in warehouses. The advantage of 
such securities, Mr. Avery said, is that they are liquid and can be mar- 
shalled to fall due in constant succéssion. Again the bank can so scatter 
its securities that a catastrophe in any one locality will not greatly 
affect it. 

The evil of the brokerage system, Mr. Avery pointed out, is that 
some brokers urge their customers to borrow more money than is 
needed, which tends to overexpansion. — 

Mr. Gettys’ subject was the National Association of Credit Men and 
its work. He pointed out how great is its field of opportunity for use- 
fulness, but showed that it must not be looked to as a cure-all for our 
mercantile troubles and above all things its members must guard it from 
unholy alliances that tend to withdraw its influence from legitimate work. 
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Mr. Barclay followed, telling what the St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men had meant to its city. He showed what changes had taken 
place in its short career in credit granting and ended by urging the 
younger credit men of the city to come forward and get in training to 
carry the association to higher achievements than have yet been thought of. 

During the serving of the dinner, members of the Paint, Oi and 
Drug Club filed into the hall decorated with their green badges and carry- 
ing banners of St. Patrick. Very appropriately a Scottish band of players 
on bag pipes and drums proceeded the wearers of the green. 


St. Paul. 


The St. Paul Association of Credit Men held a meeting March 14th, 
at which J. P. Galbraith, manager of the Northwestern Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, and H. E. Mann, of Griggs, Cooper & Co., were the principal 
speakers. 

Mr. Galbraith spoke on the advantages of private over public sales, 
declaring that a trustee of a bankruptcy stock can always secure from 
15 to 25 per cent. more at a private sale than at a public one. He brought 
up the question of giving free information regarding the business stand- 
ing of individuals and firms located in the territory covered by the north- 
west jobbers, to organizations and concerns connected with the National 
Association of Credit Men situated in other states. He showed how 
numerous are these requests for information and that seldom could the 
houses making them reciprocate in extending information. The subject 
was thrown open to general discussion with the result that the concensus 
of opinion seemed to favor leaving the question of giving or not giving 
the information asked, to the individual members. Mr. Mann’s address 
was upon “The Mercantile Balance Sheet.” He discussed accouftts, 
showing how certain systems will aid in analyzing them from year to year 
to show the increase and decrease in the expenditures of handling a large 
business. 


Seattle. 


The Seattle Association of Credit Men held a meeting March 2oth, 
the largest and most enthusiastic for some time. The feature of the 
meeting was a program of talks on business conditions in different sec- 
tions of the trade field. C. H. Dodd spoke on the “Big Bend Country,” 
where good crops are indicated ; J. F. Wells, on the Bellingham territory, 
where mills are said to be starting up with new vim; Robert Munro, on 
North Yakima and Roslyn, where banks report excellent business; O. A. 
Kzos, on the Idaho field, which Seattle, he said, could well afford to give 
more attention to; J. F. Dunsten, on southern Alaska, where business 
is improving; W. H. Preston, on Spokane, and H. S. Gaunce on South 
Bend and Grays Harbor, where the lumber mills are all running. 


Spokane. 

There were fifty-four members present at the March 23d meeting 
of the Spokane association when William Graves, of the local bar, 
made an address on the new “Employers’ Liability Law” of 
Washington. Mr. Graves explained the provisions of the act which 
he said gave the workers of the state both accident and life insurance. 
He said that the commission to which is assigned the duty of 
administering the law is empowered to assess upon the various cor- 
porations or employers for the maintenance of a fund, said assess- 
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ments to be based on pay-roll and peculiar hazards of the business. 
A number of members spoke briefly at the conclusion of Mr. Graves 
speech telling how largely the cost of liability insurance will be 
increased at their plants under the new law. It was the general 
feeling that the law was very defective and also would work large 
injustice to the industries of the state. 


Syracuse. 


The Credit Department Methods Committee was in charge of the 
association’s meeting held March 14th. It was in the form of a “big 
family supper” party. 

Lee M. Hutchins, of Grand Rapids, a director of the National 
Association, was to have been present but was forced by illness to cancel 
his engagement. In his absence W. H. Tibbals, of Syracuse, gave a 
general talk on trade topics. It was voted to ask the Onondaga legisla- 
tors to support the bill now before the assembly of New York relating 
to regulations of titles of corporations as outlined in the March BuLLetin. 


Tacoma. 


The main topic of conversation at the meeting of the Tacoma Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, held March 14th, was the “National Prosecution 
Fund.” After a careful discussion the consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that a prosecution fund raised by the several credit associations of the 
North Pacific states would more nearly meet the requirements of that 
district than would a national fund. It was reported that the associations 
at Portland, Oregon, Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma, Washington, were 
all carefully discussing this question. 


Utica. 

The Utica Association of Credit Men held a meeting March 7th 
and heard C. S. Baxter, of Syracuse, in a talk on “Credit Insurance.” 
In presenting Mr. Baxter, President Dobson called attention to the fact 
that amid all the sorts and kinds of insurance which man is now able to 
buy, is insurance against loss of bad debts, one of the latest and most 
interesting to credit men. 

Mr. Baxter said that credit insurance like all other kinds is simply 
to protect against unexpected loss and is in no sense an investment. What 
the credit insurance company is interested in, he said, is to get at the 
normal loss of a concern, oo in determining this the amount of business 
done and all conditions governing the trade are taken into consideration. 

As an example Mr. Baxter supposed a company doing $300,000 
business yearly with a loss of one-half of one per cent. or $1,500 as its 
expected ordinary loss. There, then, is the basis of calculations for the 
insuring company. Then policies are issued according to ratings of the 
mercantile agencies and the liability is limited approximately to 20-25 
per cent. of the capital of first grade ratings. If it is decided to sell 
other houses having no rating the insurance company would issue a policy 
in which it assumed 75 per cent. while the insured assumed the balance 
of the loss, if any. 

Mr. Baxter said it is erroneous to suppose that when an account 
becomes bad it is simply turned over to the insurance company for the 
creditor. still handles the account, settling in whatever form he sees 
fit, and finally reporting the loss. Then the amount of salvage is 
determined in order to determine the actual loss and company’s 
liability. 
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_ “The statement is made,” said Mr. Baxter, “that a credit insurance 
policy tends toward carelessness in extending credit. The reverse is 
tgue. The insurance companies do not operate by guess-work. 
Statistics for years back give them a basis for determining just how 
much credit can be allowed against any given rating. Generally the use 
of a credit policy lowers the rate of loss because greater care is used 
in Opening accounts. . 

“As to the mercantile agencies, I think they are as perfect as can be 
expected,” Mr. Baxter continued, “with all the disadvantages under 
which they work. If they were not fairly accurate, the insurance com- 
. panies could not afford to accept their ratings in figuring liabilities. The 

agency cannot assume any responsibility for its rating. But if you carry 
a policy with that agency service, that stands as collateral for an exten- 
sion of credit and also stands- back of a loss on that account or in the 
other department of your business.” , 


Wichita. 


At the March meeting of the Wichita Association of Credit Men the 
question of establishing a bureau for the exchange of credit information 
as a department of the association was taken up. The scope of the bureau 
and the best systems of conducting one were explained by George W. 
Curtis, formerly president of the Ft. Worth association, and now of 
Oklahoma City. So convincing was Mr. Curtis that a bureau properly 
organized would prove of great value to Wichita’s business houses that 
it was voted to appoint a committee of three to take up the question with 
the individual members in order to determine definitely what support 
could be secured and to formulate plans for presentation to the next 
meeting. 


Wilmington. 
The annual meeting of the Wilmington (N. C.) Association of 
Credit Men was held March 6th, when L. B. Rogers and M. W. Jacobi 
were re-elected respectively president and vice-president and Frank R. 


Keyes, secretary of the Bureau of Credits, was made secretary of the 
association. 


President Rogers announced that at a near meeting Harold Reming- 
ton, of the National Association’s Bankruptcy Law Bureau, would be 
present and make an address, and it was voted to invite all members of 
the local bar and judges of local courts to meet Mr. Remington. 

Secretary Keyes made a report upon progress in the work of the 
Bureau of Credits, his report indicating that the work of the bureau 
is proving of great benefit to all members. 


Youngstown. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Youngstown Association 
of Credit Men held March 30th there was a large attendance to 
welcome the guests from the Cleveland association. They were J. 
B. Pearce, Thomas P. Robbins and A. J. Gaehr all past presidents 
of the latter organization. With the Cleveland delegates was the 
Rev. George Frederick Williams, rector of the Church of the 
Ascension of Cleveland, who made an address on “Humor in 
Business.” He said in part: “Business is not quite right. We feel 
it. There is a nervousness in it. There will be a rejuvenation. The 
result will be a greater degree of fellowship between business men. 
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What underlies business? What makes things go? The world 
moves forward by virtue of a subtle law called the law of progress. 
You deal in wall paper, you in dry goods, you in gentlemen’s furnisp- 
ings: but I am dealing in yarieties as much as you. We are all 
business men. What is business for? If it is not only to make a 
living but to make a life. That is your work; it is mine, -too.” 

Mr. Robbins in his address pointed out that business conditions 
are at a critical stage but that reformation in methods is going on 
and credit men have it in their power to effect great changes for 
good. 

Mr. Gaehr’s topic was the recent decision of the United States . 
Supreme Court on the corporation tax. 


WANTS. 


CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER is open for engagement with high-class 
concern. Experienced, resourceful, has abi ity to assume complete control of 
poe details, correspondence and accounts in all departments. Four years’ 


experience in venk. epee. Address B. N. H., care Chas. E, Meek, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N 


WANTED—Collection man, who is thoroughly experienced in handling entire 
collection department of large manufacturing concern selling their goods to 
dealers throughout the entire United States on conditional sales contracts, 
installment payments. Must be thoroughly familiar with conditional sales 
laws in all states. No dpplication considered unless giving full particulars of 
experience as above, also former employers, age, and eh expected. Address 


P. R. N., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York. 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT, AUDITOR AND CREDIT MAN, would consider offer 
from progressive Detroit factory. Well trained in modern methods of finance 
and cost accounting by prominent public accountant; highest references as to 
character and ability; good reasons for desiring change. Six years with present 
employers as bookkeeper, secretary, treasurer and credit man, handling about 
3,000 accounts, previous five years with public accountant as regular assistant 
in auditing, system work and regular accounting work. Address “Detroit,” 
care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CAPABLE AND ENERGETIC CREDIT MAN, with manufacturing and jobbing 
experience, is desirous of locating with a house that can appreciate sterling 
integrity and a zealous devotion to its interests. Is 31 years of age, married, 
of good general education, business training, and ten years’ experience as 
credit man, ‘bookkeeper and office manager. Is graduate in law and capable, 
through traiming and experience, to take the initiative in matters requiring 

ood judgment, tact, and a knowledge of collection procedure. Has the quali- 
cations essential to the make-up of a good credit man, and is an ambitious, 
enterprising and indefatigable worker. The very highest references as to 
character, training, ability and experience will be furnished. Address 
A. A. G. D., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y 


WANTED—Married man of fifty —e 24 years’ experience as office and financial 
manager and credit man in one of the largest wholesale and retail dry goods 
houses in the West, is open for engagement. Best of references and reasons 
sg ane Address W. C. W., care s. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, 


WANTED—A connection with some reliable house as credit man or can 
handle collections and credits as well as entire accounting department, Thor- 
oughly up-to-date in modern methods and am strictly a result getter. Reason 
for change—present firm retiring. Best of references and a successful record 


of several s with large houses. At present, vice-president of. Norfolk 
branch of Nati ational Meniaion of Credit Men. Address, care of Chas. E. 
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Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y¥., or write direct to J. N. McBride, 
Norfolk, Va. 


HIGH CLASS CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, 36 years of age, desires 
to make a change; several years’ experience in accounting including cost 
accounting, office management, handling credits and collections, and im charge 
of fmances of large manufacturing and wholesale business. Best of references 
can be given. Satisfactory reasons for wishing to leave present position. 
nee oe Address D. C. A., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, 

ew York, N. Y. 


A MAN, with over fifteen years of thorough-going experience in credits, ¢ollec- 
tion., business systematizing, methods and policy, desires to make a change 
which offers a large field of development in the credit profession. Has been 
sctive in credit, business and civic matters of a public nature for years in New 
York City, and can provide the best of references as to ability, integrity, char- 
ome Se Address -0. P., care Chas, E. Meek, 41 Park Row, 

ew York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—In Chicago—one of the best known mercantile agencies in the 
Middle West, established for years and doing a large and active business with 
leading houses. An especially good opportunity for a eredit man or business 
man with knowledge of credits. Best of reason for selling. Price $12,500. 


If interested address, Mercantile Agency, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER now employed by large 
manufacturing concern, experienced in accounting including office manage- 
ment, handling credits, collections, etc., desires position in New York where a 
steady, fteliable and indastriows man can Have a good field for development. 
Good reasons for changing and can furnish highest references as to character, 


ability and training. Address C. G. C., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN AND MANAGER—Married, age 31, fourteen years’ experience in 
banking and mercantile lines. For the past two years credit man and manager 
of a large mercantile bank. Is looking for a position as credit man in a large 
mercantile or banking institution either in New York City or out of town. 
Salary no object if with the right house. Applicant is an accurate accountant, 
can handle large force of employees, and is also well known in the cloak, suit, 
skirt, clothing and shirt waist trades. The best of references will be furnished. 
Address S. I. V., care Chas, E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—A-1 Credit Man. One who has exceptional ability and experience 
with Southern trade preferred. Excellent opportunity for advancement to the 
right man. All applications will be considered strictly confidential. State full 
particulars. Address “Confidential,” Baltimore Bargain House, Baltimore, Md. 


POSITION WANTED—By hustling young man as office, sales, credit or collec- 
tion manager with small, growing concern, or assistant with large one. Now 
assistant manager, having entire charge of credits and collections and closely 
associated with selling end of business in medium sized manufacturing company, 
selling direct to consumers and through jobbers. Capable correspondent, 
possessing executive ability and knowledge of accounting. Not afraid of work. 
Eight years’ business experience—college education. Highest credentials from 
present and past employers. Expectations moderate until ability and worth 
have been conclusively proven. Address Energetic, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


AN EXPERIENCED CREDIT MAN desires a good position. Has had over 
twenty years of thorough going experience in credits and collections with a 
large commercial house in New York City and can provide the best of refer- 


ences as to ability and integrity. Address H. C., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 


CONNECTION DESIRED—By young man, twenty-nine years of age, with ten 
years experience as treasurer and- credit man for large manufacturing cor- 
poration im Middle and Southern States, either with large concern on salary 
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basis, of to purchase interest in smaller partnership or stock company and 
become actively connected therewith. A. B. T., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 


Row, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED CREDIT MAN AND BOOKKEEPER, age 26, married, desires to 
connect himself with wholesale house in Pacific Northwest. For past five 
years was in like capacity with wholesale rubber goods concern in, Tacoma, 
Seattle and Spokane, Wash.; well acquainted with retail trade of that section; 
good reason for changing and can furnish best of references. Address S.W.R 
C., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as credit man and correspondent in bank or mercantile house, 
by man, thirty-five years of age, married, who has been employed for four 
years by a prominent mercantile agency as reporter, which position he still 
holds but desires to make a change offering advancement. Is a competent 
bookkeeper, has made a study of credits and possesses executive ability. Ad- 
dress F. W., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


COMPETENT AND THOROUGH OFFICE AND CREDIT MAN with many years’ 
experience wants position. Best of references. For further particulars address 
A. H. Foote, secretary, St. Louis Association of Credit Men, 623 Security 


Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


DIRECTORY OF STANDING COMMITTEES, 1910-1911 


LEcIsLaTive, 
Guy P. Miller, Chairman, Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
R. A. Porter, Goodall, Brown & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Bernard Fran Bernard Frank & Co., Mont- 


5 Welt Berry-Wright Dry Goods Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
. J. McCarthy, Fletcher Coffee & Spice Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

P. a E. P. Bosbyshell Co., Los 


“* 
i Gaiiou, G G. H. Ballou Co., San Diego, 
ns Wilmerding-Loewe Co., San Fran- 


cisco, 5 

W. Gsborn, The Millar-Osborn Spice Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

A. Cessna, Pueblo, Colo. 

K. Smith, Harlan & Hollingsworth Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

F. Valentine, e é: Andrews Paper Co., 
Washington, D. 

D. metas. Baker % Holmes Co., Jackson- 


Bolin . Jones, Atlanta Stove Works, At- 
Jacob, Gaze, 1s Bay Street, West, Savannah, 
Vv. Reve. Kerr Hdw. & Imp. Co., Boise, 
ane Fornoff, Fornoff & Gurney, Chicago, 


C. E, Ward, Decatur, Ill. 
yoo i: Day, Griffith Brothers, Indianapolis, 


n 
D. F. Stearns, Frick-Stearns-Russell Co., 
ra Rapids, Iowa. 
H. Zeuch, Morton L. Marks Co., Daven- 


Ee. roe © ee 


J. pak. Tone Brothers, Des Moines, 
Jonn''B B. House, Lehmann-Higginson Gro. Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 


ita, 
R. D. Norw pena. Tunis & Norwood, 
Lexington, 
Phil Laib, Laib Co., Louisville, Ky. 


J. A. Badger, Woodward, Wight Co., Ltd., 
New Orleans, ; 

Geo. F. Pitt, The Twitchell-Champlin Co., 
Portland, Me. 

F. J. La Motte, The Rice & Hutchins Balt. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Wm. M. Morgan, 73 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Frank R. Hambur, re Hamburger & Silber- 
man, Detroit, 

Richard J. Srenieeat: ‘Lemon & Wheeler Co., 
Grand Rapi ich. 

J. O. Lennin right-Clarkson Merc. Co., 
Duluth, inn. 

Fred Hopkins, Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., 

inneapolis, Minn. 

Norman Fetter, Lindeke, Warner & Sons, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

H. M. Eerorieet, Threefoot Bros. & Co., 
pornan 

SMeChare Maxwell- 1 “lebteges Dry 
oods Co., nsas City, 
Cc s Dickey, ee Hdw. & Mfg. Co., St. 


oseph, 

E. {°F hey Geo. W. Perry, .St. Louis, 
°. 

Chas. E. Beebe, Beebe Grain Co., Butte, 

Mont. 

J. L.._ Kennard, Western Glass & Paint Co., 
coln, Neb. 

F. E. Pearce, Paxton & Gallagher Co., Omaha, 

Gans, T Page, Page Belting Co., Concord, 

Ralph M. Smith, C. B. Smith & Co., Newark, 


Maurice E ny Haines Lumber ae Buf- 
“ a address, N. Tona- 


; Ford, Lewis P. Ross, Rochester, 
L. G Ford, Lipe & Walrath Co., Syracuse, 
W. I. Taber, Citizens Trust $ Cee Utica, N. Y. 


A. Taylor, wee 
Ke C. Lewis, M ae Dene AS Fargo, N. D. 
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Max Silberberg, The Feder Silberberg Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohi 


Harry i. “ry The Starr Piano Co., Cleve- 
n 


Chas. Cranston, The Livingston Seed Co., 


‘Columba, Ohio. 
Mauk, Barnes & tank — Ohio. 
Sons, Youngs- 


8 Ri, <4 j: & 
ee "Miller, Kerfoot-Miller & Co., Okla- 
L. L. Pa nest,” Fleschner, Mayer & Co., Port- 

a Pe. "e Cunningham Street, New Cas- 


a. E E, Moody, 1 Royal Knitting Mills Co., Phila- 
elphia, 

A. R. »D. Darragh, Haworth & Dewhurst Ltd., 
ee Pa. 


Howard Slade, Westcott, Slade & Balcom 
Co., Brertdanen a 
Ww. eet. Etiwan Fertilizer Co., 
harleston, S 
Jordan, es Cigar & Tobacco Co., 
Memphis, 
Lik McWhorter, McWhorter, Hutton & 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Comly.-& ‘Lipsitz, Harris-Lipsitz Co., Dallas, 
Geo. B. "Kvens, El Paso Sash & Door Co., 
El Paso, Texas. 
Monnig Dry Goods Co., 
orth, Texas. 


EY. Pe re, 
Fort 

wr McClellan, John ‘McClellan & Co., Inc., 

ssogeten Texas. 


6 mheimer, D. & A. Oppen- 

oh ar on Antonio, Texas. 
4%. Dera, ~ Sauer Utah Grocer Co., Salt 
Gt. Hinds, ‘The O. L. Hinds Co., Burling- 
N. B"Handy, N. B,. Handy Co., Lynchburg, 
E. R. Barksdale, Barksdale & Co., Norfolk, 
Va. (Mailing address, Portsmouth, Va.). 
Jpnn 5. Harwood, Harwood Bros., Richmond, 


pee T. Fischer, Fischer Bros., Seattle, Wash. 
2. a mean RR 4g McCintock- Trunkey 
ash. 


ah: Senne - The Puget Sound Flourin 
Mil is Co., aun Wash . 


uc, Stephenson, Hutchinson-Stephenson Hat | 


harleston, W. Va. 
H. Me Oberndorfer, 
i othing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ira Jones, First National "Bank, Thermopo- 
fia, Wyo. 
MEMBERSHIP. 
H. % Buell, Chairman, Syracuse Dry Goods 
Syracuse, 
C. E “bull, W oodhull, Goodale & Bull, Syra- 
Ww. a "Cietiiont W. H. Landers Co., 
Wm. C. Blanding, Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
om N Kellogg, The City Bank, Syracuse, 
Banxrurtcy Law. 
Joyce, Lavine, A. Colburn Co., 


Pail adel 
ilade 
G. Salter, ‘oe Drug Co., Montgomery, 


Syracuse, 


tow > Huntoon, Minnesota Mercantile Co., 
tillwater, Minn. 
Gazzam Mackenzie, The Ames-Bonner Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
F. Sheffey, Craddock-Terry Co., 
burg, Va. 


Apjyustmzent Bureau. 
S. J. Whitlock, Chairman, Belding Bros. & 
Co., Chica 
: B. Fish, The Printz-Biederman Co., Cleve- 
Ernst L. U O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis 7 


Lynch- 


David Adler & Sons | 





Geo. a5 Oatley, Utica Knitting Co., Utica, 
T. a Sengerd, Arbuthnot-Stephenson Co., 


Crepit Department MeEtHops. 
E. M. Underwood, Chairman, Failing-McCal- 
Rr Co., Portland, Ore 
* Smith, Fleischner, Mayer & Co., Port- 
an re. 
W. J. Henderson, Closset & Devers, Portland, 


re. 
K. Arnold, Blumauer-Frank Drug Co., 
Portland, Ore. 
W. Briscoe, General Electric Co., Portland, 
re. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 

GC. Raheriene, Chairman, Wesdwetd & Tier- 
nan St. Louis 
Ww. Trash, Hoyt - Metal te “St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm H. Grimes, Chattin-Norton Importing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

James ‘McQueeny, aoa Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Kansas City, M 

E. D. Plummer, Richardson Dry Goods Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Crepit Co-oOPERATION. 
W. B. Govelant. Chairman, Austin Clothing 
Co., we Tenn. 
J. R. Paine, White-Wilson-Drew Co., Memphis, 


Tenn. 

Wm. R. King, Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

J. H. Scales, Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
. Bowmer, J. M. Robinson, Norton & Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION. 
D. L. Se yer, Chairman, F. Mayer Boot & 
Shoe Milwaukee, Wis 
Wm. Crane hoe crews, ™ lagencer Turner Co., 
New York, N. 

C. Foster, The United States 
Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Edgar Bettmann, Helmers, Bettmann & Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
A, J. McKay, Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co., 
Baltimore, 


National 


Fire Insurance. 


| J. Hunter Orr, Chairman, Orr, Jackson & Co., 


: eae Tenn. 
Ezekiel, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birm- 


A 
G. ‘Barbee, Harris, Woodson Co., Inc., 


. M, fot alia Earl Shoe Co., San Fran- 
ge Cal. 


Scribner, The Franklin Press Co., 
Puctic Colo. 


Busingss LitTeRature. 
F, P. Crane, Chairman, The Whitehead & 
Hoag Co., Newark, X. ae 
Wa F, Sain William E. Cain Co., Newark, 
L. A. empf, Newark Brass Works, Newark, 


H, E. Littell, R. Gray, ~* Inc. aes "a J. 
= ‘Brown, Bamberge Co., 
ewark, N ee 


BANKING AND CuRRENCY. 


J. E. O’Neil, Chairman, Richards & Conover 
ati Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
J. . ord Conn “American National Bank, Hart- 


Ww. rimble, The Traders National Bank, 
ester, N. Y. 

H. E, Smith, The Columbus Merchandise Co., 
Columbus, io. 

Rogers, D. L. Gore Co., Wilmington, 
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Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 


ATLANTA, GA:—The Credit Men's Associa- 
tion of Atl President, Ralph 


0. 

BAETIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. resident Harry P. 
Boyd, National Building bly Co.; 
Secretary, S. D. Buck, 100 EE 


Grocery 
Eggleston. 

nore. IDAHO.—The Boise of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, J. G. H. 
Graveley, Capital pone and Comm. 
Co.; Secretary, D. J. Dirks, 305-6 
Idaho Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Fred. L. Howard, 
Cc. Browning & Co.; ; Secretary, Herbert 
A. Whiting, 77 Summer St. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo 5 ao of 
Credit ‘Men. President, John J. hin 
aon Dold ee soretarns 3 pO Witea 

Grandison, rie > County Bank Bidg. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Association of Credit 
Men. Presid Chas. E. V , Ryan 
& Virden Co.; qeeretary, R. Frank Casey, 

Y Alsop, Ind. ‘Fel. Bldg. 

canan ‘RAPIDS IA.—Cedar Ra 

tion of Credit M 


Cook-Laurance Co.; Secretary, Th 
B. Powell, 702-4 Security Savings Bank 


CHARLESTON, W. } a 
tion of Credit 
Barnes, Abney- a Co.; 

inbotham, cting Rhiceate’” 
ord Bldg. 

CHICAGO. i — Ths Chicago Association 
of Credit Men. eran. R. S. White, 
American Steel an 4 Wire’ Co.; Secretary, 
O. A. Ipsen, 238 "Ls Salle St. 


CINCINNA O.—The Cincinnati Associa- 
i redit Men. Presi WwW. B. 


jot of vo 
Bian” Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library 


rleston Associa- 


ey ae 


74 «Bra 


CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association 
Credit Men. President, views D. Shook, 
Adame & Ford Co.; etary, H. J. 
Bruehler, sos Chamber of Commaates Bldg. 


COLES. O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 


Watson, 411-420 The New ‘First National 
Bank Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit 
Men. eomtiene R. E. Bram Texas 


Dru Secreta Edw. B. illiams, 
- 5° ‘Williams &’ Co 
Association 


DAVENPORT, 1A.—Davenport 
N on Der port Bag & Paper Co’ Secre: 
0 aven 
tary, I sone eumbebenaen ‘etersberger, oe Bidg. 
DECATUR, I ILL.—Decatu 
ciation of Credit Mea. 


Murrey, National Grocer Secreta 
T. A. Stecher, C. E Ward, Cie Ti 


os COLO.—The Denver oe Men's 


& Howard 
Frank McLister, Kohler, “idcLister 
Pulst Co.; Assistant Secretary, Hf. A. C. 
Mathew, 


» 407-408 Sugar 





Asso- 
A. J. 


wee MOINES, on. Pe ances Gt 

en’s Association resi 

ye, Boyt Saddl om a 
A. J. Betten, Sunt Hdw. Co. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. Presid ent, Wm. + Petzold, 
bet” Hudson Co.; Secretary, W. S. Camp- 

Il, 500 Moffat Bldg. 


DULUTH, MINN.—Duluth Association of 
Credit Men. (Duluth-Superior). _Presi- 
dent, J. O. Lennin ne Wright-Clarkson Merc. 
Co.; Secretary, S. Marshall, 621 Man- 
hattan Bldg. 


EL PASO, TEX.—E!l Paso Association of 
Credit —_, President, James A. oe 
The James A. Dick Co.; petory, H 
Christie, 30 National City Bank Bldg. 


FARGO, N. Pare Association of Credit 
Men. President, Nelson A. Burdick, 
Hall-Robertson Hdw. Co.; Secretary, H. 
L. Loomis, N. S. Mutual Savings and 
Loan Assn. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa- 

* tion of Credit Men. got. a C. 
Price, W. J. Echols Co.; Gegretary, 
Ben D. Kimpel, $06 Merchants Nation: 
Benk Bldg. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. E. 
Blanchard, Jersey-Creme Co.; Secretary, 
George Q. McGown, Reynolds Bldg. 

GRAND. RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand ids 
Credit Men’s Association. t, 
John Sehler, Brown & Sehler Co.; Secre- 
ary, A. K. Tyson, Powers-Tyson Printing 


noe. TEX.—Houston Association of 
edit Men. President, J. B. Adoue, 
Kdoue-Blaine Hdw. Co.; ry, M. 
R. Robson? Schumacher Grocery Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, p> -=Endioes lis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. lent, Aaron 
Wolfson, Kahn Tailorin: a : Secretary, 
C. N. Hawkins, A. P. H endrickson Hat 
JACEE ELE. Si eens arose 
Mave As ssociation. & Ee R. Vee: 
n, pues ecretary, J. . 
r Ww. Bours & Co. - 
KANSAS CITY, ” tnaciienes City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. eat a 


McQueeny, Biscuit Co 
tary, Frank W. Yale, 31§ Dwight Bldg 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville ‘Association 
of Credit Men. President, G. L. Price, 
Daniel Briscoe Co.; Secretary, H. Wood, 
Gillespie, Shields & Co. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—Lexin; Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Joseph Le Compte, 
Lexington Roller Mills Co.; Secretary, ‘C. 
L. Williamson, McClelland Bldg. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincola Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, J. L. Kennard, West- 
ern Glass and Paint Co.; Secretary, E. G. 
Evans, Henkle & Joyce "Hdw. Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Warren C. 
K Baker Iron Works; 
W. C. ‘Mushet, 600 Equitable 

Bank Bidg. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Credit Men's 
fesse Pres on woe 
y- r 
Baumeister, U. S. an Co. blag. 
LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lyn 
tion. Presi 
fey, Craddock-Te: Ci; § 
Funkhouser, 
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MaagPaTS TENN.—The Mi 
s Association. re 
White-WilesDeew Co 
Elliott, Business Men’s Club Bidg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, John 
L. Klingler, Ellsworth-Thayer Mfg. Co.; 
Cocsateey, H. M. Battin, 610 Germania 
g. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. t, F.. E. 
Holton, porywestera megera Bank; Sec- 
ery, M. C. Badger, T. W. Stevenson 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Montgomery Asso- 
of, Credit Mee. President, Wm. 
& Pitts Shoe Co.; 
imer, Mercantile 

Paper ompany. 
KaevesS, TENN.—Nashviiie _ Credit 
Association. re Chas. T. 
Suilivany co eKen- 


ie7, Stable H. Warn 


NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association of 
Credit Men. President, Curtis R. Burnett, 
American Oil and Supply Co.;. Secretary, 
“J. Fred Braun, J. J ockenjos Co: 

ne CASTLS gr? Castle Association 
of Credit Men. President, S. P. Smith, 
Smith Daggett Kurtz Co.; ‘Secretary, Roy 

Jamison, 509 Greer Block. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association. President, A. C. Car- 
nter, Gulf Bag Co.; Secretary, T. J. 
qastietie, Williams, Richardson & Co., 


Pe pine N. Y¥.—The New York Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Frank 5S. 
Flagg. Fi Powell Bros. Shoe Co.; Secretary, 

Alexander, 320 Broadway. 


NORFOLK, ‘VA.—Norfolk Association 
Credit Men. Presiden G. Barbee, 
Harris Woodson L. 
Whichard, 


Co.; het Cc. 
Whichard ‘Brothers Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma City 

Credit Men's Association. President, O. 

A. Mitscher, Miller-Mitscher Cai, Secre- 

tary, George F. eee 1217 Colcord Bldg. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The fa Dutt Hay 


Credit Men. President, ohn 
PAW The Pifindsiphis 
President, D. 


ward Bros. Shoe ae 
Jones, Credit Clearing Hi 

Treichler Co.; Secre- 

Room Sor, 1011 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Credit Men's 
83 
Chestnut St. 

PIITSRURS FA Pian Association 
of Credit Men, dent, Enoch, Raub, 

Tian A. 
— an ee A. Schooley, en 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland fsrosintion of 
_ Men. RS e. M. Under- 
ailing-McCalman Secretary, 

L B. Smith, SFiclediner, Mayer & Co. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Pueblo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Thos. A. Duke, 
Henkel-Duke Mercantile Co.; Secretary, 
H. B. Metcalf, Ridenour-Baker-Bragdon 
Merc. Co. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men's 
Association. President, John S. Harwood, 
Harwood Bros.; Jo. 
Stern, 1014 Main St. 

ROCHESTER, WN, ¥.—The Rethener 
Men’s ‘Association. Presi —_ 
Trimble, Traders’ National Back ; Secre- 


ee. J Révesd Weter, Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. 


sae MO. ee onert Credit Men’s 
ssociation. i a Cattell, 
Loree ens et ; Secretar _ 
Ott, G . Chase & Son Merc. Co. 


. LOUIS, aan —The St. Leuis Association 
of Credit Men. President, C. C. Robert- 
Tiernan Printing Co.; 
Foote, Geo Security 


son, Woodward & 

Bldg. ry, 

. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Association of 

Credit ~<a me H. W. Portes, 
0; Bank; Bperetery, ° 

H. Mingaye, T. L. Blood & Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Premgens, Ar- 
thur Parsons, Z. C. M. Secretary, 
P. L. Doran, Symms iat’ Grocer Co.: ; 
Assistant Secretary and Manager, Geo. 
E. Forrester, P. O. Box 8 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Asso- 
Wa p of Cro Men "3 eon 

er “3 
Allensworth 


Carna- 


SAN By CAL.—The Coote Association 
n Diego. Presi resident, I Gi ae Losers. 
7 Simon Levy Co 
Hoff, 403 Union Bidg. 
SAN , RESO, CAL.—San iisoaeee 
Cre en’ Association. 
Thos.. M. Earl, Nolan-Earl Shoe 3 
Secretary, Ben Armer, 499 Mo 
g- 
ae ft vena om GA.—Savannah Credit Men's 
ssociation. President, Marvin O’Neil, 
Schaul & Co.; Sar R, 
B. Young ‘Compa: 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle deuitin of 
Credit Men. President, J. T. Heetomen, 
} T. Hardeman Hat Co.; Secretary. 
. J. Speckert, Western Hardware and 
Metal Co. 


SELMA, ALA.—Selma Association of Credit 
Men. President, J. E. Axford, C. W. 


Hooper & Co.; Secretary, F. N. Scott, 
Seigle, Seigle & Cothran. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane Merchants’ As- 
saslation. president, R. C. Dillin 
ines = ham Con Se Bide’ . B. 

i, ag? ee 


SYRAGE N. —fyrecme of 
Credit Men. Priest t, L. John in 
102 Coleridge <Ave.; Secreta 
Roantrec, Benedict ii Co. Vout Bye. 


euse. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma Association of 
Credit Men. President, Ralph B. Smith, 
Puget oo SeaenE Mill Co.; Seere- 
tary, J D. Benner, Bank of California 

g. 

Tote O.—Toledo Association of 

Men. Presi 


Y¥.—Utiea iation of Credit 

. President, A. Charles 

Millar &-Son Co.; Secretary, 1. C. Ful- 
ler, care Charles Millar & Son Co. 


WICHITA, a wie ate Coe x Wes As 


sociati 

Simmons i Hdw. idee, Seopa, Will 
WILMINGTON, 7" c a Agsorig- 

tion of Credit Men. as 

Rogers, D. L. Gore Co.; retary, 


Stuart R. Keyes, Bureau of Credits. 
YOUR n 0.—Y: 
vu are ouagetene Associa 


Cor Saw Wc Metin cor Seas 





Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men 
All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men. Address al! 
communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the parties named: 


BALTIMORE, MD.—S. D. Buck, 100 Hopkins Place. 

BOISE, IDAHO—D. J. A. Dirks, 305-306 Idaho Building. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 78 Erie County Bank Building. 

BUTTE, MONT.—C. E. Alsop, Independent Telephone Building. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Thomas B. Powell, 702-4 Security Savings Bank 
Building. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 218 La Salle Street. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Henry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library Building. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Frank B. Bicknell, 505 Chamber of Commerce Building. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 411-420 The New First National Bank Bldg. 

DALLAS, TEXAS—Edw. B. Williams,, Edw. B. Williams & Co. 

DENVER, COLO.—C. N. Kinney, 409 Sugar Building. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—A. W. Brett, 708 Youngeman Building. 

DULUTH, MINN.—N. S. Marshall, Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, Inc. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Building. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 201 Board of Trade Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Com- 
mercial Building. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Building. 
LEXINGTON, KY.—C. L. Williamson, 726 McClelland Building. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—F. C. De Lano, 600 Equitable Savings Bank Building. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Wm. F. Baumeister, United States Trust Co. Building. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Business Men’s 
Club Building, 79-81 Monroe Avenue. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—S. Fred. Wetzler, 500-501 Free Press Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—J. P. Galbraith, 501-8 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Harry V. Osborne, 164 Market Street. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—Roy M. Jamison, 509 Greer Block. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—W. C. Lovejoy, 607-609 Canal, La. Bank Building. 
NORFOLK, VA.—G. Sellman Williams, 211-212 Monticello Arcade Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edmund S. Mills, Room 801, ro11 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—A. C. Ellis, Renshaw Building. 

PORTLAND, ORE—R. L. Sabin, Merchants’ Protective Association, 7 First Street. 
PUEBLO, COLO.—E. C. Abel, 501 Court Street. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Geo. B. Wilson, 1113 East Main Street. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—A. H. Foote, 600 Security Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—J. P. Galbraith, 501-8 Endicott Building. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Walter Wright, P. O. Box 4109. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—G. F. Hoff, 403-4 Union Building. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Ben Armer, 499 Monadnock Building. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—I. H. Jennings, 802-805 Central Building. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 1106-8 Old National Bank Building 
TACOMA, WASH.—J. D. Benner, 303-305 Bank of California Building. 
WICHITA, KAN.—Willis Davis, Southwestern Drug Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—W. C. McKain, 607 Stambaugh Building. 
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